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THE LAST WORD--as we go 


Diplomatic Courier, FSS Secretary 


Lose Lives in African Air Crash; 


Plane Hits Mountain in Cameroon 


A Diplomatic Courier anda For- 
eign Service Staff Secretary were 
among the 55 persons who lost 
their lives in the crash of an Air 
Afrique DC-6 airliner on May 4. 


The plane, en route from Douala, 
Federal Republic of Cameroon, to 
Lagos, Nigeria, 
crashed shortly 
after taking off 
from the Douala 
Airport, The plane 
was found by 
searching parties 
half-way up the 
13,000-foot Mount 
Cameroon, about 
40 miles from |* 
Douala, near the 


Nigerian border. Mr. Capozzi 


Victims on the ill-fated plane 
included Diplomatic Courier 
Joseph Capozzi, 29, and Miss 
Nicole Boucher, 28, a secretary 
returning home from her first for- 
eign assignment at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Yaounde. Miss Boucher 
was killed instantly in the crash 
but Mr. Capozzi survived for six 
days and died on May 10. He had 
been the sole survivor ofthe crash. 

According to information reach- 
ing the Department, he had suffered 
multiple fractures and bruises and 
possible internal injuries. 


U.S, Consul Robert F, Andrew 
and Vice Consul Wingate Lloyd at 
Douala took charge of an investi- 
gation at the scene and kept the 
Department informed. 

Miss Boucher was bornin Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, on March27, 
1935, She attended the Boston Col- 
lege School of Nursing from 1953 
to 1954 and then studied at a 
secretarial school for two years, 
Later she was a secretary at the 
Harvard Medical School and at 
Boston City Hospital, and was em- 
ployed as a secretary by the Mitre 
Corp. in Bedford, Mass, Miss 
Boucher joined the Department in 
October 1960 and was assigned in 
April 1961 to Yaounde as a Staff 
secretary, 

Mr. Capozzi was bornin Elmira, 


New York, on March 3, 1934. He 
served in Korea and Japan withthe 
U.S. Marine Corps from 1951 to 
1954, Later he was employed as a 
stenographer with the U.S, De- 
partment of the Air Force. He at- 
tended Harpur College in Endicott, 
New York, and received his Bache- 
lor of Arts degree in 1960, He 
joined the Department as a Diploe 
matic Courier in June 1962, 


President Proposes 


New Pay Revision 


The Federal Salary Reform Act 
of 1962 authorized second phase 
salary increases effective in Jan- 
uary 1964, Those applicable to 
Foreign Service and Civil Service 
employees appear on Page 32 under 
the caption "Pay Schedules Now 
Authorized to Become Effective 
January 1964."' On April 29, 1963, 
the President forwarded to the 
Congress proposed revisions in 
these schedules. These revised 
schedules appear on Page 33 under 
the caption "Revised 1964 Pay 
Schedules Submitted to Congress 
by the President,'' 

The proposed new schedules re- 
flect the increases. in private 
enterprise salary levels reported 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1962 report, and carry out the 
Federal Salary Reform Act's basic 
principle of comparability of Fed- 
eral salary rates with those in 
private enterprise for the same 
levels of work, 

It is anticipated that within the 
next few months the President 
will also submit to the Congress 
proposals relating to adjustments 
in the compensation of heads of 
executive departments and other 
Federal officials. If executive pay 
rates are adjusted prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1964, the proposed new 
rates would probably supersede 
those now authorized, In the event 
that executive pay adjustments are 


to press 


House Passes 
FBO Measure 


The House of Representa-~ 
tives has passed the for- 
eign building authorization 
bill providing for a two- 
year building program total- 
ling $49,824,000, approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 less than 
the Department's proposal, 

The authorization bill, ap- 
proved by voice vote May l, 
includes $26,324,000 for the 
purchase, construction, ma- 
jor alteration and long term 
leasing of buildings over- 
seas, and $23,500,000 for 
the operational activities of 
the building program such 
as maintenance, repair and 
furnishings. 

The measure received the 
unanimous support of the 
House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on State Depart- 
ment Organization and For- 
eign Operations, chaired by 
Wayne L Hays (D. Ohio), It 
directs the use of local cur- 
rencies to the maximum exe 
tent possible. Senate action 
on the authorization is now 
pending. 





not made by then the proposed new 
schedules would become effective 
in January with the proviso that 
no salary in the schedules shall 
exceed $20,000, 


Senate Confirms 


Six Nominations 


The Senate has confirmed Presi- 
dent Kennedy's nomination of 
Roger Hilsman, Jr., as Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs. 

Also confirmed were George C. 
McGhee, Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany; 
Brewster Hillard Morris, Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Chad; 
Chester Bowles, Ambassador t0 
India; Jerauld Wright, Ambassador 
to Nationalist China, and E, Allan 
Lightner, Jr., Ambassador t0 
Libya. 
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ADVISORY COMMISSION REPORTS 


U.S. Exchange-of-Persons Program 


Hailed as ‘Beacon of Hope’ 


Under the Department's exchange program, some 53,000 
citizens from other countries visited the United States and 
21,000 Americans sojourned abroad in the years 1949-62. 
After studying the program, on advisory commission of 


HE exchange-of-persons pro- 

gram of the Department of 
State has demonstrated ''clearly 
and beyond question" its overall 
effectiveness and success, an ad- 
visory commission of leading citi- 
zens reported recently. The com- 
mission said it had come to this 
conclusion after the ''most broadly 
based survey yet made of the pro- 
gram both overseas and in the 
United States.'' Testimony of the 
effectiveness of the program was 
reported as "overwhelming." 

"There is no other international 
activity of our Government that 
enjoys so much spontaneous pub- 
lic approval, elicits such exten- 
sive citizen participation, and 
yields such impressive evidences 
of success,'' the report said, "In 
a time when most international 
activities seem almost unbear- 
ably complex, hazardous and ob- 
scure in outcome, the success 
of educational exchange is a bea- 
con of hope," 

The report was made to Con- 
gress by the U.S, Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. The 
Commission is headed by Dr. John 
W. Gardner, President of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
The Commission's study included 
3,842 professional interviews with 
returned grantees and distin- 
guished citizens in 20 countries, 
reports from U.S, Embassies in 
26 countries and a broad inquiry 
among leading Americans in gov- 
ernment, in universities, founda- 
tions and private exchange agencies 
in the United States. 

While the Commission said that 
it found "some cases of poor 
selection, programming and place- 
ment'' in the exchange program, 
and "'some unfortunate grantee ex- 
periences including racial dis- 
crimination," it concluded that 
such instances were "'the fractional 
minority" and that ''the balance of 
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evidence is overwhelmingly on the 
side of success,'' The Commission 
said it was "frankly surprised, 
though gratified, at the wealth, 
variety and convincing character 
of the evidence." 

The report was prepared in 
response to a requirement of the 
Fulbright-Hays Act, passedinSep- 
tember 1961, in which Congress 
established the Commission and 
called for a ''special study of the 
effectiveness'' of past programs, 
with special emphasis "on the 
activities of a reasonably repre- 
sentative cross-section of past 
recipients of aid," 


Tue report listed six findings 
supporting the conclusion that the 
exchange-of-persons program has 
proved effective and become "an 
essential and valuable part of 
America's total international ef- 
fort.'' According to these find- 
ings, the program: 


® Does in fact increase mutual 
understanding. The Commission 
found "impressive testimony" that 
increased understanding is one of 


distinguished citizens observed: ‘‘There has been nothing. 
quite like this--a peaceable, sizeable exchange of persons, 
carried on by a government on behalf of on entire people-- 
in the whole history of human affairs," 


the most outstanding results of 
the program, 

e Helps to dispel among foreign 
visitors many misconceptions and 
ugly stereotypes about the Ameri- 
can people. The program is "'re- 
markably effective,'' the report 
said, "in communicating a favor- 
able impression of American 
character and customs broadly 
conceived," 

e Is "outstandingly successful" in 
providing a valuable educational 
experience to foreign grantees, and 
has a favorable effect on the 
careers of the great majority, 
Grantees reported benefiting ''sub- 
stantially, most notably in in- 
creased knowledge intheir profes- 
sional field," 

®Brings to the home countries 
of the grantees important benefits, 
including "valuable new ideas, 
skills, knowledge and attitudes,"' 

e Establishes "effective and con- 
tinuing channels of communication 
between people in other countries 
and the U,S,"' and "broadens per- 
spectives and outlook," 

eEffectively supports ''one of the 
nations's most basic international 


Members of the Advisory Commission 


The U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs 
is headed by Dr. John W, Gard- 
ner, President of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, The 
other members are: 


Roy E, Larsen, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, 
Time Inc., and Vice Chair- 
man of the Commission; 

Walter Adams, Professor of 
Economics, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; 

James R, Fleming, Publisher 


of Fort Wayne, Indiana, Jour- 
nal-Gazette; 

Luther H, Foster, President, 
Tuskegee Institute; 

The Reverend Theodore M, 
Hesburgh, President, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame; 

Walter Johnson, Chairman, 
Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 

Franklin D, Murphy, Chan- 
cellor, University of California 
at Los Angeles; 

Mabel M, Smythe, Principal, 
New Lincoln High School, New 
York, New York. 
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objectives—of helping create and 
support strong, free societies able 
to work together, in mutual trust 
and understanding, on the grave 
issues of our time," 

Pointing out that one of the 
principal objectives of the ex- 
change program is to increase the 
competence of the United States in 
dealing with international affairs, 
the Commission further reported: 
"Obviously, it (the exchange pro- 
gram) has...increased the nume- 
ber of Americans who have direct 
personal knowledge and compe- 
tence about countries overseas," 

In commenting on various as- 
pects of the American scene, re- 
turned grantees interviewed in the 
Commission's survey ranked 
America's scientific development 
more highly than any other feature, 
and America's race relations the 
lowest, 


Tue Commission pointed out that 
experience of racial discrimina- 
tion, of which it cites some in- 
stances recounted by grantees, 
could ''wipe out, or embitter, all 
the grantee's other experiences in 
the United States. They serve as 
sharp reminders that as Ameri- 
cans carry on their exchange pro- 
gram, the least admirable of 
American attitudes and customs 
are as visible as the best, and 
that only as Americans demon- 
strate their best can they in fact 
‘strengthen the ties that unite us 
with other nations.'"' 

The Commission suggested im- 
portant ways in which it felt the 
program could be made more ef- 
fective. Its first proposal was that 
a concerted effort be made over- 
seas to seek out and select more 
"have-nots" with particular prom- 
ise and talent as candidates for 
exchange grants, so that "in keep- 
ing with this country's tradition, 
an American exchange experience 
never becomes a privilege re- 
stricted to the elite." 

Foreign grantees, under both 
private and government exchange 
programs, "have tended to be 
drawn too often from favored eco- 
nomic and social groups," the re- 
port pointed out, "chiefly in some 
of the developing nations where, 
historically, education has been 
available largely tothe urban elite. 

"We consider this a very serious 
and significant criticism of an 
American exchange program," the 
Commission said. "Social ferment 
is taking place today in almost all 
developing countries, with the 
emergence of new classes, the 
spread of education, and the rising 
aspirations for social change and 
social justice. An American ex- 
change program should, we feel, 
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A young Korean exchange teacher at work in an American elementary school. 


make a particular effort to dis- 
cover and give significant oppor- 
tunity to the most able, active and 
promising of the rising 'have-nots' 
as well as the 'haves', To do so is 
in the American tradition, and re- 
flects the long history of our own 
experience in making education 
available to all." 

The Commission also urged that 
exchange programs give oppor- 
tunities for exchange visits to 
wider political groups overseas: 
"A few of the have-nots may al- 
ready be those whom the dominant 
class or political party calls 'rad- 
icals' or ‘'socialists', In some 
countries the most articulate and 
politically effective elements in 
the population may be university 
students with left-wing connec- 
tions,"' 

The Commission recommended 
that, whenever "possible and ac- 
ceptable,'' more non-Communist 
"dissidents,"' especially from the 
developing countries, be selected 
for exchange visits to the United 
States, adding: 'We must seek to 
show these people that there is a 
democratic road to social reform 
and progress," 

In emphasizing that exchange 
programs have become "a signifi- 
cant aspect of foreign policy," the 
Commission said that "foreign re- 
lations can no longer be conducted 
exclusively between official repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments. 
They must also be concerned, 
very deeply concerned, with the 
people at large in each country— 
with the people's attitudes, their 
state of progress and education, 





their level of information, their 
hopes and expectations," 

Exchange programs are now'"'an 
integral part of America's long- 
range constructive relations with 
other nations,'' the report said, 
Under the State Department's ex- 
change programs alone, a total 
of 53,000 citizens from other coun- 
tries and 21,000 fromthis country 
were exchanged in the years 1949- 
1962. "There has been nothing 
quite like this—a peaceable, size- 
able exchange of persons, carried 
on by a government on behalf of 
an entire people—in the whole 
history of human affairs,'' the 
report said, 


Cimmc its other conclusions, the 
Commission reported that, accord- 
ing to its survey, an exchange 
visit to the United States does not 
bring about a uniformly favorable 
point of view on all aspects of the 
American scene, The reaction of 
the grantees varied considerably 
with the country from which they 
came and with the particular as- 
pect inquired about. Grantees from 
Britain and Sweden, or other coun- 
tries with a parliamentary system 
of government, were less likely to 
praise the American political sys- 
tem than were grantees, for ex- 

ample, from Latin America. 
"American science seems to be 
one exception,'' the report said, 
"Almost unqualified admiration 
was given to U.S. scientific de- 
velopment, Comparison with the 
work of other countries in science 
(See EXCHANGE, page 50) 
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CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FORMED 


Departmental Witnesses Support 


National Foreign Affairs Academy 


HE Department's support of 

legislation to establish a Na- 
tional Academy of Foreign Affairs 
and its reasons for preferring 
such an institution to a proposed 
Freedom Academy were summar- 
ized by Walt W, Rostow, Coun- 
selor and Chairman of the Policy 
Planning Council, in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on May l. 

Under Secretary George W, Ball 
and William H, Orrick, Jr., Depu- 
ty Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration, in earlier testimony had 
outlined the provisions of the Ad- 
ministration's proposal for the 
National Academy which was sent 
to Capitol Hill by President Ken- 
nedy on February 11. 

The bill was sponsored by Sena- 
tor Stuart Symington (D., Mo.,) and 
26 other Democratic and Republi- 
can Senators, It would establish an 
academy to provide advanced, pro- 
fessional-level training to officers 
of the State Department, Defense 
Department, United States Infor- 
mation Agency, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and a score 
of other government departments 
and agencies involved in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. 

In addition to the Departmental 
witnesses, others who have ap- 
peared in support of the National 
Academy legislation are General 
Maxwell D, Taylor, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Frank 
Coffin, Deputy Administrator of 
AID, and Edward R, Murrow, Di- 
rector of USIA, 

In another development, a com- 
mittee of 77 prominent citizens 
has been formed to support the 
proposal for a National Academy. 
Dr. James A, Perkins, vice presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation 
and president-elect of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, 

In summarizing the Depart- 
ment's position, Mr, Rostow said: 

"Essentially, we see five major 
advantages in taking this big step 
forward, 

"First, the question of scale, 
As opposed to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute program for FY 1962, 
we roughly calculate that the 
amount of teaching and related 
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research that would be done in 
the National Academy of Foreign 
Affairs would increase over-all 
by about 40%; but we envisage 
much more substantial increases 
in the critical areas of senior 
and mid-career training and coun- 
ter-insurgency and related prob- 
lems—increases now roughly cal- 
culated, respectively, of four-fold; 
fourteen-fold; and six-fold, It is 
from these groups that the pro- 
fessional leaders of the next phase 
in our national security effort 
must be drawn, This is a con- 
siderable jump; and, in our view, 
it requires a new institutional 
framework, 


we 

S ECOND, the National Academy 
of Foreign Affairs would greatly 
intensify a process that is now 
under way but needs forced draft 
development; that is, in training 
together men from all the relevant 
civil and military branches of our 
establishment, Considerable proge- 
ress has, in fact, been made in 
recent years in this direction. The 
generation of men now rising in 
the Department of State, for ex- 
ample, were not trained in the 
inter-war years, when rather 
classic diplomacy represented the 
way we dealt with other nations, 
They have grown up in the Second 
World War and in what is now al- 
most a generation of cold war, 
They work comfortably with their 
opposite numbers in the Pentagon, 
AID, USIA, CIA, and so on, And 
in these branches of government, 
as well, anew generationis emerg- 
ing who regard team operations as 
the normal way to do business, But 
we must accelerate the process 
of bringing these men and the 
instruments of policy they repre- 
sent together in a coordinate way, 
on concrete problems, The Country 
Team Seminar on Development 
and Internal Defense now operating 
at the FSI is, I believe, one useful 
instrument for this purpose. But 
we must move ahead on this front 
as fast as we can; and I believe 
the National Academy of Foreign 
Affairs will make a major contri- 
bution to this acceleration. 

"Third, there is the question 


of research, Our experience in 
the world's problems is unfolding 
faster than we can digest it and 
draw operational lessons from it, 
In providing for three centers of 
research and teaching within the 
National Academy of Foreign Af- 
fairs, we would be creating a 
setting in which men, with both 
practical and academic exper- 
ience, could survey the lessons 
of past successes and failures 
on a case study basis which only 
access to classified materials can 
provide; they could generate new 
teaching materials; they could 
freely debate the past and look 
ahead; and then bring into the 
stream of policy-making within 
the government ideas and pro- 
posals which would otherwise not 
be generated, I am sure, for exe 
ample, that the man who holds 
the job I now have the privilege 
of holding in the State Department— 
Chairman of the Policy Planning 
Council—would wish to build and 
maintain the closest kind of con- 
nections with the research going 
forward in the National Academy, 


“FR : 
OURTH, there is the question 
of relations with centers of re- 
search and thought outside the gov- 
ernment. As you all know, we have 
developed in the postwar a most 
remarkable set of institutions out- 
side the government devoted to re- 
search on problems of foreign and 
military policy—which are, I may 
say, the envy of the Free World 
and, I dare say, the Communists, 
given the amount of attention they 
devote to their publications. Those 
of us in government try to main- 
tain links with these centers and 
the talented and dedicated men 
and women who work within them, 
They now make major contribu- 
tions in the form of both research 
and policy suggestions. But we 
believe that the National Academy 
of Foreign Affairs could provide 
a more systematic and effective 
link between the government and 
such institutions than any now 
available. 

"Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portant, is the quality of the teach- 
ing. The roster of men who now 
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come occasionally to teach at the 
FSI or the Service colleges is 
extremely impressive, But, as one 
who has lectured at these schools, 
both as an outsider and aninsider, 
I can attest that this is not a 
wholly satisfactory way to organize 
teaching. What we need is a more 
or less permanent faculty, plus 
a flow of men who will come to 
Washington for a year or two, both 





to teach and to do research. The 
occasional lecture is not enough; 
and it is extremely difficult to fit 
into a systematic and coherent 
course of instruction. Under the 
right auspices and leadership, I 
believe first-rate men outside the 
government would come to regard 
it as normal to budget ahead for 
a year or so, to be spent in Wash- 
ington at the Academy, not merely 


Citizens’ Committee for National 


The Committee includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. James A, Perkins, Chair- 
man; 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
Editor, 'Foreign Affairs' 

Mrs. Dexter Otis Arnold 
President, General Federation 
of Women's Clubs 

Homer D, Babbidge, Jr. 
President, University of Con- 
necticut 

Elliott V. Bell 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 

mittee, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company 

William Blackie 
President, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
Stated Clerk, United Presby- 
terian Churchin the United States 
of America 

Roger M, Blough 
Chairman, United States Steel 
Corporation 

Arleigh A, Burke 
Director, Center for Strategic 
Studies, Georgetown University 

Benjamin J, Buttenwieser 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company 

Dr. Robert Calkins 
President, Brookings Institution 

Erwin D, Canham 
Editor, 'The Christian Science 
Monitor' 

Everett Case 
President, Sloan Foundation 

Everett R, Clinchy 
President, Council 
Tensions, Inc. 

John Thomas Connor 
President, Merck and Company, 
Inc, 

Howard A, Cook 
President, International House, 
New York 

John Cowles 
President and Editor, 
‘Minneapolis Star and Tribune’ 

Arthur H, Dean 
Sullivan and Cromwell 

Dr. Elmer Ellis 
President, University of Mis- 
souri 

John Fischer 
Editor, Harper & Row 

Marion B, Folsom 

Eastman Kodak Company 


on World 
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James M, Gavin 
U.S.A, Retired; President, 
Arthur D, Little, Inc. 
Dr. Robert F, Goheen 
President, Princeton University 
Gordon Gray 
President, Federal City Council 
Gen. Alfred M, Gruenther 
U.S.A, Retired; Supreme Com- 
mander NATO; President, 
American National Red Cross 
Dr. John Hannah 
President, Michigan State Uni- 
versity of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science 
Karl G, Harr, Jr. 
President, Aerospace Industries 
Association of America, Inc. 
Dr. George Harrar 
President, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion 
Gilbert A, Harrison 
Editor and Publisher, 'New Re- 
public' 
Loy W. Henderson 
Professor of International Re- 
lations, American University 
Dr. Pendleton Herring 
President, Social Science Re- 
search Council 
Christian A, Herter 
former Secretary of State 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Frederick 
Hockwalt 
Executive Secretary, National 
Catholic Education Association 
Dr. Kenneth Holland 
President, Institute of Inter- 
national Education 
C.D, Jackson 
Publisher, 'Life' Magazine 
Dr. Joseph E, Johnson 
President, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace 
Eric Johnston 
President, Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, Inc. 
Devereux C, Josephs 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Label A, Katz 
President, B'nai B'rith 
Dr. Clark Kerr 
President, University of Cali- 
fornia 
Dr. Grayson L, Kirk 
President, Columbia University 
Herbert P, Lansdale, Jr. 
General Secretary, National 
Council of the YMCA of the U.S, 





to enrich the stream of teaching 
here but to permit them access to 
the materials, men, and problems 
which are their normal concern 
in their universities and institu- 
tions, 

"These are the reasons, then, 
why we prefer the Foreign Af- 
fairs Academy bill S, 865 and 
what we hope to achieve in the 
national interest by its passage." 


Academy 


Mrs. John G, Lee 
President, Overseas Education 
Fund of the League of Women 
Voters 
Colonel George A, Lincoln 
Professor of Social Sciences, 
U.S. Military Academy 
August Maffry 
Senior Vice President, Irving 
Trust Company 
William Marvel 
President, Education and World 
Affairs 
Dr. John W, Masland, Jr. 
Provost, Dartmouth College 
George Meany 
President, AFL-CIO 
Max S, Millikan 
Director, Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 
Emory W, Morris 
President, Kellogg Foundation 
Dr. Franklin D, Murphy 
Chancellor, University of Cali- 
fornia 
Dr. Samuel M, Nabrit 
President, Texas Southern Uni- 
versity 
Alfred C, Neal 
President, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development 
Calvin J, Nichols 
Executive Director, World Af- 
fairs Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia 
John B, Oakes 
Editor, Editorial Page, 
'New York Times' 
William S, Paley 
Chairman of the Board, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
James G, Patton 
President, National 
Union 
Dr. Don K, Price 
Dean, Graduate School of Public 
Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
Dr. C, Herman Prichett 
President-elect, American Po- 
litical Science Association 
Dr. Nathan Pusey 


Farmers 


President, Harvard University 
Walter Raleigh 
Executive Director, Young 


Presidents' Organization, Inc. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Dr. William C, Rogers, 
Director, World Affairs Center, 
University of Minnesota 

Edith S, Sampson 
Judge, The Municipal Court of 
Chicago 

Dr. Paul Sheats 
President, National University 
Extension Service Association, 
University of California 

Sylvester C, Smith, Jr. 
President, American Bar As- 
sociation 

A. M, Sonnabend 
President, American 
Committee 

H, Christian Sonne 
Chairman, National Planning As- 
sociation 

Monroe E, Spaght 
President, Shell Oil Company 

Charles M, Spofford 
David, Polk, Wardwell, Sunder- 
land and Kiendl 

Frank Stanton 
President, Columbia 
casting System, Inc. 

Charles P, Taft 
Taft, Lavercombe and Fox 

Dr. Herman B, Wells 
Chancellor, Indiana University 

Gen. Thomas D, White 
U.S.A.F. Retired; Senior Mili- 
tary Editor, 'Newsweek' 

John Hay Whitney 
Publisher, 'New York Herald 
Tribune’ 

Dr. Logan Wilson 
President, American Council on 
Education 

Dr. Henry M, Wriston 
President, American Assembly, 
Columbia University 

James David Zellerbach 
Chairman, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation 


Jewish 


Broad- 


Samuel Lewis Awarded 


Princeton Fellowship 


Samuel W, Lewis, Special As- 
sistant to Chester Bowles, has 
been awarded a Princeton Fel- 
lowship for the academic year 
1963-64 by the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public Affairs. The fel- 
lowship offers Mr. Lewis one year 
of graduate study tailored to meet 
his career needs, 

He is one of eight Federal of- 
ficials selected for the Educational 
Program for Federal Officials at 
Mid-Career. 

Mr. Lewis, who entered the 
Foreign Service in 1954, has 
served as Special Assistant to 
Mr. Bowles since 1961. Mr. 
Bowles, the President's Special 
Representative and Adviser on 
African, Asian and Latin Amerie 
can Affairs, is to become Am- 
bassador to India in June. 
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OUTSIDE POINT OF VIEW 


Labor Contributes to 
Selection Process 


A young man who arrived at 
the Department recently to take the 
Foreign Service oral examination 
was startled when introduced to one 
of the three examining panel mem- 
bers. 

He hardly expected to finda labor 
union official grilling him on diplo- 
matic relations, U.S, history and 
world geography. For Paul A. 
Nagle, the Administrative Vice 
President of the United Federation 
of Postal Clerks, 
now a public 
member on the 
BEX (Board of 
Examiners) pan- 
els, this reaction 
was not surpris- 
ing. 

Only last year 
did the Depart- 
ment, for the first 
time, offer panel 
seats to public Mr. Nagle 
members - representatives of la- 
bor, management, education or 
other fields outside government. 

"Our value on the panel,"' Mr. 
Nagle explains, is twofold. The 
policy first reflects a democratic 
attitude toward the selection proc- 
ess by breaking down the "ivory 
tower, striped pants allegations 
made against State," It is 'whole- 
some'' too, he adds, for the De- 
partment to have an outside point 
of view brought to these exami- 
nations, assuring that ''whatever 
needs to be done is done to ensure 
Suitable selections,"' 

Willard O, Brown, BEX Acting 
Executive Director, adds that the 
Board was anxious to have as its 
public members men who had pree 
viously served on the Selection 
Boards who were now interested 
in working at the other end of the 
process, 

As a result of their earlier re- 
view of the performance of veteran 
Foreign Service officers, Mr. 
Brown says, the public members 
would be sensitive to the individ- 
ual qualities necessary for a 
successful Foreign Service cas 
reer. 

Mr. Nagle, who served on the 
1961 Selection Boards, also 
glimpsed the work of the Foreign 
Service while attending inter- 
national labor conferences in Peru, 
Mexico, Kenya, Austria and Ugan- 
da. 

Before 


joining the examining 


panel this year, he first observed 
six different BEX panels at work, 
comparing his evaluation of the 
candidate with the conclusions of 
the panel, ''We rarely deviated," he 
says. 

Although some of the candidates 
were surprised to meet Mr. Nagle, 
they were no surprise to him, "I 
expected to meet some poised, in- 
trospective, intellectually curious 
young men and women," he says, 
and after 19 interviews this im- 
pression remains intact. 

He was wary, however, about 
generalizing further, particularly 
about the women he interviewed, 
If Shakespeare needs a footnote, 
Mr. Nagle will testify to their 
"infinite variety." 

He adds that he was surprised 
by all the candidates' unruffled 
answers to some nettling questions 
on race relations in this country, 

Although free toask questions as 
he saw fit, Mr. Nagle says he was 
particularly careful to pose topics 
relating to the background of the 
applicants where they might be ex- 
pected to have some extensive 
knowledge of a subject. This re- 
quired homework, The background 
data of each applicant was thor- 
oughly reviewed by all panel mem- 
bers a day before he appeared for 
the examination. ''We all agreed 
on our final judgments,'"' he adds, 

Although Mr. Nagle requested 
that he sit with the panel only in 
Washington, the other three public 
members rotated on panels that 
traveled to cities throughout the 
United States. 

The other public members are; 
John W. Davis, President emeri- 
tus of West Virginia State College, 
now Special Director, Department 
of Teacher Information and Se- 
curity, NAACP, Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc.; Harold F, 
Wendel, President and General 
Manager, Lipman Wolfe and Co, 
a leading department store in Port+ 
land, Oreges C, A. R, Lindquist, 
owner of Lindquist Pontiac, a 
General Motors retail sales out- 
let, until his retirement in 1956, 
All these men had previously been 
members of one or more Selection 
Boards. 

Their work has been so success# 
ful, says Mr. Brown, that we will 
continue to have four or five public 
members serve with the panels in 
future years, 
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52 PAGES OF INFORMATION 


The Department Publishes 


A Report to the Citizen 


66 EPARTMENT of State 

1963,"' a 152-page illus- 
trated ''report to the citizen," is 
just off the Government printing 
presses. Unique in the Depart- 
ment's publications program, the 
book broadly sketches the spec- 
trum of Department and Foreign 
Service activities in the past year 
--from the formation of long-range 
policy to the discovery of a hidden 
espionage device, 

This report was prepared by di- 
rection of Robert J. Manning, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs, to meet the need for 
a single publication which would of- 
fer a comprehensive picture ofthe 
varied duties of this Department 
and the way in which it seeks to 
carry them out, 

In a brief foreword, President 
Kennedy writes that the new pub- 
lication ''tells a little about the job 
being performed by the members 
of our diplomatic establishment 
and provides some insight into the 
problems and hazards they 
routinely encounter,"' 

The report covers not only the 
recent activities of the Depart- 
ment's geographic and functional 
bureaus, but also the work of some 
areas of the Department perhaps 
less well-known to the general pub- 
lic, such as the Executive Secre- 
tariat, the Policy Planning Coun- 
cil, the Offices of Security and Pro- 
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GLEE CLUB PERFORMS--The Recreation Association Glee Club, under 
the direction of Howard M. Somsel (at microphone), is shown as it 


tocol, and the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. 

The frontispiece is a photograph 
of the memorial plaque in the 
diplomatic entrance lobby of the 
Department, 

The first major section of the 
book, ''Five Goals of Our Foreign 
Policy,"' is a concise explanation 
of our basic policy objectives. It 
is followed by pictures and bio- 
graphic sketches of the Secretary, 
the two Under Secretaries, and 
the two Deputy Under Secretaries, 

Special attention is given to the 
distaff side of the Department. The 
section dealing with administration 
includes pictures and biographic 
sketches of nine of the highest 
ranking women in the Department 
and the Foreign Service. Among 
them are such well-known per- 
sonalities as Career Ambassador 
Frances Willis; Eugenie Ander- 
son, U.S, Minister to Bulgaria; and 
Katie Louchheim, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs, Another section headed 
"Foreign Service Wives" pays 
tribute to the unselfish and con- 
structive work of these "unpaid 
public servants" around the world, 

The report concludes with sepa- 
rate sections on the Agency for 
International Development and the 
Peace Corps—agencies within the 
Department of Statemand the U.S, 
Arms Control and Disarmament 








Agency, a separate agency whose 
director reports to the Secretary 
of State. 

Substantive sections are illus- 
trated with brief accounts of un-~ 
usual experiences and achieve- 
ments of individual officers, and 
other interesting sidelights. 

Describing the book as a "'small 
part of our total effort to make 
our policies and our actions known 
to the public,'' Secretary Rusk in 
his introduction states that '"un- 
fortunately it can only touch on 
the highlights of the Department's 
manifold activities" and ''can only 
suggest the dedication with which 
the men and women of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Serv- 
ice strive to serve the interests of 
their country." 

While the book was prepared 
principally by the General Pub- 
lications Division, Office of Media 
Services, it represents the time 
and attention of persons ranging 
from Assistant Secretaries, desk 
officers, and public affairs ad- 
visers to technical editors in the 
Publishing Services Division. One 
of the major tasks connected with 
production of the book was the 
gathering by the Visual Services 
Division of several hundred pho- 
tographs from which to make the 
final selections. Credit for the de- 
sign is due to a consultant on art 
and graphics, Ray Komai, of New 
York, 

Because of the cost of the pub- 
lication, only a limited number 
of copies will be available in the 
Department and at Foreign Serv- 
ice posts, Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., or 
from the State Department Re- 
creation Association, Room 2936, 
Department of State, at $1.50 per 
copy. 


presented its Easter program, ‘‘The Seven Last Words of Christ,”’ 
last month in the West Auditorium of the State Department. 
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SECRETARY RUSK COMMENTS ON: 


Tables of Organization 
And Title Gamesmanship 


The following remarks by Secretary Rusk 
represent a small part of an informal address 
made at the Fifth Assembly of the United States 
Air Force Academy, Colorado, on April 3. 


'M not going to talk about de- 

tails of organization in the De- 
partment of State. This is one of 
the favorite sports of bureaucracy 
and a favorite subject for those who 
like to study bureaucracy. It is my 
impression that organization has 
dissatisfaction built into it because 
it is trying to accomplish what is 
logically impossible - to divide the 
indivisible, to make separate parts 
of the whole, Therefore, whatever 
is, is vulnerable to the criticism 
of certain short-comings because 
it is illogical to a degree, and 
another way of doing it looks tem- 
porarily more attractive until the 
other wayistried,I can remember, 
for example, being in Ge2 in the 
early years of the war when we 
seemed to reorganize each year, 
moving back and forth between 
functional and geographical princi- 
ples of organization; if you had one, 
the other looked better. 

I'm not suggesting that organi- 
zation is unimportant; I'm suggest- 
ing that mere tinkering with or- 
ganization does not really get at the 
root of what the United States 
should do and how it is to conduct 
itself - what it should do or not 
do in its relations in the great and 
tumultuous world in which we live. 
In a very real sense, organization 
is shaped not by tables of organi- 
zation, but by the way in which 
confidence is extended from the 
President down through the organi- 
zation. The channels of authority 
become established on the basis 
of that confidence worked out on a 
basis of experience and perform- 
ance. Merely tinkering with the 
machinery does not seriously 
change or improve the situation, 

I do get a little amused some- 
times with what might be called 
the gamesmanship of titles. If we 
get a group of citizens together to 
study a particular part of the pro- 
gram, whether it's cultural ex- 
change or relations with Latin 
America, or any other particular 
part of it, very often they come 
up with a suggestion that this 
particular interest ought to be 





represented by an Under Secre- 
tary, as though elevation of the 
title is going to work some mir- 
acle in performance. 

I don't think this is published 
in the book which you have infront 
of you during this conference, ''The 
Secretary of State,'' which I helped 
to write back when! was a glorious- 
ly irresponsible private citizen, 
but we got into a discussion at 
that Arden House Conference about 
this matter of titles, I think the 
secret behind what is said in the 
book is that the argument was 


brought to a close by a distin- 
guished member of the conference 





who deprecated the idea that the 
continual inflation of titles would 
accomplish very much by point- 
ing out that in the beginning, the 
term ''Madam,'"' was a mode of ad- 
dress for a queen and that over the 
years rather serious deteriora- 
tion had set in. 

If we're going to address our- 
selves to the serious questions af- 
fecting the ability of the United 
States to conduct its foreign af- 
fairs for the next twenty-five 
years, the first question is: Is 
it properly organized to do so? 
And looked at solely from the 
foreign affairs point of view, we 
should have to look at the Execu- 
tive branch as a whole, the Legis- 
lative branch, and our Federal- 
State relationships. Now, we're 
not going to change our Consti- 
tution in any fundamental or far- 
reaching respect = we wouldn't 
wish to - but that Constitution has 
built into it serious problems of 
coordination, cooperation and 
partnership, These must be worked 
at all the time, but there are no 
easy or simple solutions, 








The Department and the Presidency 


As Viewed by Secretary Rusk 


The following commentary was excerpted 
from the Secretary’s informal remarks at the 
Air Force Academy. 


HAVE used an inaccurate anal- 

ogy of the great relationships 
which are vital to the Secretary 
of State. Since some people think 
of him as a man in an airplane, 
I have spoken of a four-engine 
airplane: relations with the Presi- 
dent; relations with the Depart- 
ment of State; relations with the 
Congress; relations with the pub- 
lic. 

Now, of course, the critical one 
is the President because under 
our Constitution this lonely man, 
who is our Chief of State, our 
Chief of Government, our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the man who 
sends and receives diplomats, the 
principal lawmaker, the head of 
his party, the man who commands 
the raw power of the state, the 
principal defender of the Constitu- 
tion, the residuum of responsibility 
if anything goes wrong--this is the 
man whom the Secretary of State 
and other cabinet members and all 
in uniform must strive to serve, 

Mr. Truman said: ''The buck 
stops here.'' I remember on one 
occasion he received a cable from 
another chief of government of 






an important country and the cable — 
said, in effect, "If the United 
States does not do X, my govern- 
ment will fall."" Mr. Truman said, 
"You know, there's no one in the 
world to whom I can send that 
kind of a telegram." 

There is a residuum of respon- 
sibility which makes it an awe- | 
some job, and it's to the Presi-_ 
dent that the Secretary of State is | 
the principal adviser; it's the Sec- 
retary and the Department of State | 
that are the President's principal) 
lieutenants in the actual conduct) 
of foreign affairs. It's up to us to 
present the issues fairly to the™ 
President when they require his” 
attention: not to permit the ma-— 
chinery to conceal the nature of) 
decisions being made, but to allow” 
the mind of the President to take” 
hold of them with the best infor-" 
mation and judgment that can be 
brought to bear and with the dif-— 
ferences pointed out, and not rece" 
onciled to some sort of meaning= 
less compromise; to help him 
separate fact from estimate so 
that he will know when we say | 
something is so, it is certainly 
factually so and not something 
which is simply judged to be the 
case or judged to be a contingent 

































(See RUSK, page 10) 
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The Secretary 


Visits 
The Air Force 


Fe 


a 


Secretary Rusk is greeted on his arrival last month at Peterson Field, Colorado Spring, Colorado, 
by General John K. Gerhart, Commander in Chief, North American Air Defense Command. 


Secretary Rusk, Major General Robert H. Warren, Superinten- 
dent of the U.S. Air Force Academy, and Cadet First Class 
Thomas A. Fryer leave the Air Force Academy Chapel--one of 
the stops during the Secretary’s tour of Air Force facilities. 
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Secretory Rusk and Ambassador-at-Large Liewellyn Thompson 
are briefed by General Thomas S. Power, USAF, Commander, 9th 
Strategic Air Command, at the SAC’s Underground Operations 
Center neor Omaha, Nebraska. (Strategic Air Command Photo) 





(RUSK, continued from page 8) 


case in the future; and to talk 
about present feasibilities. 

Good policies require the capa- 
bilility of giving them effect. A 
good idea which is not feasible is 
not a policy. There are govern- 
ments who simply won't do one 
thing and will do another. Where 
we are dealing with a world which 
is not under our control, we can 
influence it to a tremendous ex- 
tent but we cannot require it to 
respond to our national designs. 
So feasibility is important in ad- 
vising and assisting the President, 
so are keeping open the flow of 
ideas and not resisting that flow. 
Because, given the complexity and 
pace of events, it doesn't make 
any difference from which source 
the idea might come if it proves 
to be valid and helpful in the most 
complicated of all tasks. So the 
President and Secretary of State 
must understand each other to 
the fullest extent and, as Mr. 
Acheson has put it, without any 
doubt in the mind of either one 
as to which one is President. 
That's the main burden of the 
responsibility of the Secretary of 
State. 


Editors Applaud 
Harriman’s Defense 
Of State Personnel 


Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs W. Averell Har- 
riman praised State Department 
employees as ''damn good Ameri- 
cans'' at a meeting of the nation's 
newspaper editors held last month 
in Washington. 

Responding to a nettling ques- 
tion from the floor Mr. Harriman 
said,...'I think this persecution 
of an individual is a thing of the 
past we have gotten over, thank 
God, and let us not go over any 
of the past, The people who are 
working for the State Department 
are just as damn good Americans 
as you are....And I have a very 
high regard for the group in this 
room," 

The Under Secretary's state- 
ment was greeted with loud ap- 
plause from the audience--mem- 
bers of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, assembledfor 
their annual convention. 


Foy D. Kohler, U.S, Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, was cited last 
month as an'"'outstanding member" 
of Beta Gamma Sigma, national 
scholastic honor society in the field 
of business administration. 
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A Cold Trail Leads to Missing Air Pouches 


HE Great Mystery of the 
Three Missing Air Pouches 
has been solved! 

The pouches arrived recently 
in a foreign capital, which shall 
be nameless, but were not de- 
livered to the American Eme- 
bassy. 


The Embassy pouch clerk 
undertook not one, but two, 
exhaustive inquiries by tele- 
phone to various airline and 
freight-forwarding companies 
in and near the capital. Not 
here, was the substance of all 
replies, 


Then began a personal search 
of the places already queried. 
A rummaging of air freight 


offices and warehouses was 
fruitless. The customs house 
at the airport 25 kilometers 
away was searched, 

Next the search turned to an 
airline warehouse in another 
part of the customs building. 
The official in charge, who had 
assured the Embassy the 
pouches were not there, will- 
ingly permitted a search, a 
time-consuming affair in adis- 
orderly warehouse, 

The search party was about 
to give up when an open door 
to a cold storage area was 
noted, Inside were meat, but- 
ter, cheese—and three missing 
air pouches all covered with a 
nice coat of frost! 


AUCKLAND, New Zealand--Mrs. James P. Parker, wife of the American Consul here, bears the Am- 


erican flag in ceremonies opening the annual New Zealand Convention of Lions International. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE GUIDANCE 


For Better Understanding 


Of Travel Regulations 


By ROBERT KLABER 


O most of us, the regulations 

governing the operations of the 
Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice are remote and unknown, ex- 
cept, of course, those pertaining 
to our own fields of work, A general 
exception is the Foreign Service 
Travel Regulations with which, in 
the course of a Foreign Service 
career, one has frequent and often 
painful contact. This article gives 
some of the background and rea- 
sons behind the Foreign Service 
Travel Regulations to help provide 
a better understanding of them. 
The views are those of the author 
and do not constitute a statement 
of official policy nor an official 
interpretation of the law or regu- 
lations, 

Under our system of govern- 
ment, the Congress passes laws 
and the Executive Branch carries 
them out. The 
laws are usually 
stated in general 
terms and the Ex- 
ecutive agencies 
are authorized, 
and often re- 
quired, to pre- 
scribe detailed 
regulations for 
their application. 

The basic rule 
of law, applying to Mr. Klaber 
travel expenses, as to all Govern- 
ment operations, is that no pay- 
ment may be made except as 
authorized by law, The fundamental 
law applying to Government travel 
is the Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
as amended, It provides for pay- 
ment of a per diem allowance in 
lieu of actual subsistence expenses 
and payment of travel by motor 
vehicle on a mileage basis rather 
than on an actual expense basis. 
While computation of per diemand 
mileage are circumscribed by 
rather complicated regulations, 
they represent a great simplifi- 
cation from the previous practice 
of ae and itemizing all 
items of expense. 


Mr. Klaber, the Assistant Chief of the 
Department’s Regulations 
Staff, is serving as Chairman of the Task 
Force on Uniform State-AID-USIA Regulations. 


and Procedures 
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Aside from these two allow- 
ances, the Travel Expense Act 
limits payments to those actually 
incurred and necessary for official 
travel. This limitation to "actual 
and necessary" expenses is, for 
me, the most important "rule of 
thumb" for understanding and liv- 
ing with the travel regulations, The 
limitation to "actual'' expenses 
means simply that if you don't 
spend it, you don't get it, even if 
it was authorized. Thus, if you were 
authorized 22 pounds excess 
baggage and only carried 15, you 
will only be paid for 15. If you 
were authorized to travel on home 
leave to San Francisco but only 
went as far as Denver, you will 
be paid only for direct travel to 
Denver. 

"Necessary'' expenses means 
those that were essential to per- 
form the official travel directed. 
Thus, if it is necessary for you to 
hire a jeep to get to a remote 
post, this is allowable. By the same 
token, the two week's vacation in 
Paris en route to the Department 
was not necessary for your offi- 
cial travel and you have to pay any 
extra expenses involved including, 
for example, the difference be- 
tween the ship accommodations 
actually used and the minimum 
first-class accommodations on the 
ship you might have taken had you 
not delayed in Paris, 


I must be remembered that the 
limitation to "actual and neces- 
sary'' expenses is a limitation not 
an authorization. While the laws 
authorizing travel expenses are 
sufficiently broad to cover most 
costs incurred, there are a few 
areas where reimbursement is not 
authorized, For example, when you 
go to a post and do not know the 
type of quarters to be occupied, you 
are authorized to make a limited 
(or "nominal") shipment of your 
effects and to store the balance for 
a temporary period of not to exceed 
three months, Depending on the 
type of quarters to be occupied, 
you may subsequently either ship 
or store the balance on a continu- 
ing basis, However, you sometimes 


do not find permanent quarters 
within the three-month period and 
have to leave your effects in 
storage a month or so longer, If 
you subsequently move into un- 
furnished quarters and need more 
of your effects, the Government 
will pay the cost of shipping them, 
but you will have to pay the costs 
incurred in storing them beyond 
the three-monthtemporary period, 

The general authorities in the 
Travel Expense Act are supple- 
mented in the Foreign Service Act 
1946, as amended, which provides 
authority for paying the special 
kinds of travel applicable to For- 
eign Service employees. These in- 
clude transfer, home leave, ap- 
pointment and separation travel, 
travel of family and shipment of 
personal and household effects. 
The Foreign Service Act alsopro- 
vides=among other things—for 
medical travel, evacuation travel, 
rest and recuperation travel, and 
shipment of motor vehicles. Section 
180 of the new regulations contain 
excerpts from these and other laws 
governing travel and alsoexcerpts 
from Executive Orders and Cus- 
toms Regulations. 


Ware all areas of administration 
are subject to law and regulations, 
the travel regulations seem un- 
usually complicated and difficult 
to administer. Over 90 per cent of 
the disallowances the Department 
receives from the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) are in re- 
spect to vouchers for travel and 
shipment of effects. 

One reason for this complexity 
is that travel so often involves a 
mixture of personal and official 
purposes, The regulations must 
contain provisions under which the 
costs can be clearly and fairly 
allocated between the traveler and 
the Government, 

In my opinion, however, the most 
important reason is the complexity 
of the travel itself, Steamship fares 
vary from ship to shipand for each 
type of stateroom on any one ship, 
Train and air fares vary due to 
special round-trip fares, off-sea- 
son reductions, family plans and 
the like. Temporary duty travel can 
get complicated but, due to the 
more frequent introduction of per- 
sonal considerations, home leave 
and transfer travel more usually 
create the headaches, 

Families often travel at different 
times and by different routes, In- 
direct routings for personal con- 
venience and leave en route occur 
frequently and the husband, wife 
and children, if older, may each 
go their separate ways at separate 
times. Also, assignments are fre- 
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quently changed inthe middle of the 
travel, 

The transportation and storage 
of effects adds its own set of in- 
tricacies. More frequently than 
not, effects are packed and shipped 
or putin storage after the employee 
and his family have left the post. 
Not knowing what type of housing 
is going to be occupied at the new 
post creates problems of segre- 
gating, storing and shipping the 
effects. 


Tue Travel Regulations attempt 
to set forth rules that will apply 
to all the varied situations occur- 
ring in travel and shipment of ef- 
fects. It is obviously impossible 
to achieve this objective; first, 
because many situations cannot 
be anticipated and, second, be- 
cause to cover even a significant 
number of the unusual cases would 
make the regulations longer, more 
intricate and difficult to interpret 
than they have been. 

On the other hand, to write the 
regulations in general terms would 
create uncertainty as to an em- 
ployee's entitlements, even in 
routine cases, and subject the 
traveler to frequent and often heavy 
disallowances. Similarly, to state 
the regulations in very specific 
terms wouldimpose needless limi- 
tations, while broadly stated regu- 
lations could easily be abused. We 
also found in drafting the Travel 
Regulations that a simple, easily 
understood rule wouid usually work 
hardship in a great number of 
cases, while attempting to deal with 
a variety of situations would lead 
to a regulation that is difficult to 
comprehend. 

At one point the Department at- 
tempted to meet this underlying 
dilemma by drafting the regu- 
lations in the broadest terms and 
confining them to matters specifi- 
cally required by law or by basic 
Governmental and Departmental 
policy. 

Under this plan, authorizing offi- 
cers in the Department and at field 
posts would have been delegated 
authority to spell out the details 
of the routing of travel and the 
employee's entitlements in the 
travel order. This would have made 
it possible for the travel order to 
be tailor-made for the trip and 
contain the specific provisions 
needed for the planned travel. In 
cases of changes of plan, the travel 
order could have been amended or 
expenses subsequently approved on 
the travel voucher. 

The General Accounting Office 
did not accept this proposal. They 
held: "regulations issued pursuant 
statute should fix specific con- 
ditions for entitlement to a sub- 
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How to Travel and Stay 


Within the Regulations 


The following suggestions are of- 
fered as guides to avoid difficulties 
arising from the Travel Regulations: 

Travel by the most expeditious, di- 
rect and economical route. 

Limit expenses to those necessary 
from the Government's point of view. 

Use American flag ships and air- 
planes wherever possible. 

Familiarize yourself with the perti- 
nent provisions of the travel regulations. 

Keep a record of times and perform- 
ance of all travel and of all reimbursable 
expenses incurred. 

Submit your travel expenses voucher 
promptly. 

If you do decide to use indirect routes 
or interrupt your travel for personal con- 
venience, even greater attention must 
be given to the other factors listed above. 





stantial right, and that such regu- 
lations should be written so that 
they can be administered fairly 
and justly; so that the rights ofthe 
individuals concerned can be de- 
termined with certainty; and so 
that a reasonably accurate audit of 
the payments pursuant tothe regu- 
lation is possible." 

Another proposal frequently ad- 
vanced is to put travel and trans- 
portation of effects on an allowance 
basis. Popularly stated, this pro- 
posal for ''commuted travel'' is to 
estimate the average cost oftravel 
and transportation between the 
points of travel, give the traveler 
the money and make him respon- 
sible for getting to the authorized 
destination at a specified date. The 
Department sought to obtain legis- 
lation for payment of travel ona 
commuted basis, but after a care- 
ful analysis of allthe problems and 
paperwork involved, has concluded 
that it is not a practical proposal. 


Changes Made in New 


F.S. Travel Regulations 


Two changes have been 
made in the new Foreign 
Service Travel Regulations 
which became effective May 
15. 

The restriction onthe 


travel by ship (Sec. 131. 
1-2) will not apply to State 
Department Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel but will con- 
tinue to apply to USIA per- 
sonnel, 

The home leave residence 


will be designated in the 
travel orders of both agen- 
cies (Sec, 125.2). 





The basic obstacle to commuted 
travel is the wide range in the 
costs of travel, packing and ship- 
ment of effects and in the amount 


of effects shipped within the 
authorized limitations. This makes 
it impractical to establish a table 
of fixed allowances because travel- 
ers would be seriously underpaid 
or overpaid in a great number of 
cases, 

Even in a simple case such as 
travel between New York and Lon- 
don there is a wide difference in 
cost, The one-way jet economy air 
fare is $270. Traveling by the SS 
United States would cost a mini- 
mum of about $475. If minimum 
first-class accommodations are 
not available, the added cost might 
be between $100 and $300. 

It would therefore be necessary 
to estimate carefully the cost of 
travel and transportation for each 
trip and to make subsequent ad- 
justments if the trip were not 
carried out as planned. The prob- 
lems of making fair estimates and 
subsequent adjustments and the 
amount of paper-work involved 
are as substantial as under the 
present system. 


In the new Foreign Service Trav- 
el Regulations, we have attempted 
to meet the basic dilemma between 
broad, simple regulations and 
more comprehensive and more 
specific provisions, by steering 
a middle course and giving as much 
care as possible to clear wording 
of the presentation, Experience 
with these new regulations will 
show sections where further clari- 
fication and improvement can be 
achieved. 

The previous regulations appli- 
cable to travel were divided be- 
tween the Standardized Govern- 
ment Travel Regulations (SGTR), 
the Foreign Service Travel Regu- 
lations (6 FAM 180, FSTR) and 
other regulations in 6 FAM 110 
to 170. These have been consoli- 
dated into the new 6 FAM 110 to 
170. Procedural instructions on 
how to handle arrangements and 
paper-work have been segregated 
into the new Foreign Affairs Hand- 
book of Procedures and Guides (6 
FAH 100), 


Per Diem 


The per diem allowance covers 
(See TRAVEL, page 42 

The Standardized Regulations 
have been amended to terminate 
payment of any post differential, 
to which an employee might other- 
wise be entitled, when that eme- 
ployee enters an official training 
course in the continental United 
States, 
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SHATTERING A DISTORTED IMAGE 


A Fresh Look at Americans 
Serving the U.S. Abroad 


By GUY STERN 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
Denison University 


he time has come to shatter 

a distorted image. As a result 
of publications that sacrifice ob- 
jectivity to saleable sensational- 
ism, qualified students have been 
reluctant--even unwilling—to seek 
careers in the U.S. Foreign Serv- 
ice. Even in colleges such as 
Denison where the number of 
applicants has steadily increased 
and an average of eight graduat- 
ing seniors now enter government 
service abroad,* students have 
expressed their reservations about 
a branch of government, staffed 
on the evidence of these records 
by officials without intelligence, 
ideals, and patriotism. 

After 18 months as a Bollingen 
and a Fulbright Fellow in Ger- 
many and as a visitor to some of 
its neighbors, I found abundant 
examples testifying to the con- 
trary. Few of these are dramatic, 
but they must be told, none the 
less, to prevent the accounts of 
rare, but inevitably over-drama- 
tized lapses from obscuring high 
but unspectacular-competence. 

Few in America will ever learn 
that Germany's third-largest 
newspaper honored a departing 
U.S. cultural attache with a lead- 
ing editorial entitled, ''A Friend 
Has Left Us."' But nothing less 
than his four years' dedicated 
work could have prompted this 
tribute. 

Even fewer Americans willhear 
of a modest, unheralded party that 
became the talk of the City of 
Munich. When James Crane, di- 
rector of Munich's Amerika-Haus, 
gave a Christmas party~at his 
Own expense~not for visiting Con- 
gressmen or local dignitaries but 
for his own staff of librarians, 
secretaries, and janitors, he pro- 
vided a lesson in democracy that 
was more effective in class-con- 
scious Munich than would have been 


*According to Denison’s Office of Vocational 
Guidance 


Dr. Stern’s article is reprinted from “at 
Denison,” monthly publication of Denison Uni- 


versity, Granville, Ohio. 
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achieved by dozens of lectures and 
books on the same subject. 

Another example: Sitting in on a 
seminar for Bavarian High School 
principals, unrecognized before 
my speech, I  sensed-through 
chance audience comment—how 
the moderator's tact, skill, and 
flawless German broke through 
the preconception of the ill-in- 
formed American and how his mere 
presence, as a Negro in a re- 
sponsible U.S. post, refuted the 
image of total racism inthe United 
States. 

Equally sound judgment and tact 
were shown by the officials of the 
U.S. Military Mission in Berlin 
during a reception for participants 
in the annual Fulbright Convention 
and the German guests from West 
Berlin. It soon became apparent 
that our hosts had matched each 
American guest with an appro- 
priate German vis-a-vis: A college 
dean with the dean of the Free 
University of Berlin, a professor 
of architecture with an architect 
of the bold, many-styled Jdansa- 
Viertel, a political scientist with a 
member of the Berlin Senate. 
Through this careful planning the 
reception became a memorable 
meeting of minds, a continuous 
interchange of ideas. And the re- 
sults? A distinguished West Ber- 
lin art historian explained, "It 
was after one of these receptions 
that I began, first to question, then 
to rebut, our arrogant and facile 
talk of America's cultural dearth, 
materialism, and mass-produced 
education,"" We need more such 
defenders. The U.S. Military Mis- 
sion in West Berlin showed how to 
recruit them. 


Durinc the same convention I 
beheld an instance of almost heroic 
self-control on the part of a U.S. 
official. At the opening session 
the chairman of the Fulbright Com- 
mission for Germany warned 
against attending the East German 
Trade Fair in Leipzig because 
our attendance would furnish the 
Communists with propaganda and 
would break the official boycott 
of the Fair by the United States 
and West German governments, the 
joint financial sponsors of our 
sojourn in Berlin. 








Just two days later, at a recep- 
tion given by Willy Brandt at the 


Berlin City Hall, an American 
teacher, arriving late, made 
straight for the head table and 
said—flaunting defiance at the Ful- 
bright official and within hearing 
of Willy Brandt—''I've just come 
back from the Leipzig Fair.'"' Her 
words, snipping off all other con- 
versations at the table, threatened, 
for a moment, all German- 
American rapport at the convention 
in West Berlin, and, with reporters 
present, also beyond the bound- 
aries of the divided city. The 
official, the work of months at 
stake, feigned unconcern, weak- 
ened the impact of her remark bya 
smile, dissociated us from her by 
a gesture of dismissal, resumed 
his conversation, and beckoned to 
his wife to drown out all further 
faux-pas. The incident passed—but 
not without the reminder that the 
occasional destructive, ''non-ugly" 
American is not likely to be an 
official of the Foreign Service. 


In short, instead of a glamorous 
cocktail-set, I found officials 
working overtime; instead of 
'mono-lingular imbeciles,' I met 
government workers who, trans- 
ferred from Tokyo to Munich, 
uncomplainingly learned German 
to go with their Japanese; instead 
of astigmatic recluses of "Little 
America," I discovered perceptive 
consuls, attackes, directors of 
Amerika-Haeuser, well informed about 
the political and cultural institu- 
tions of their country of assign- 
ment and sharing«or even leading 
—many of its activities, ranging 
from theatre parties to folk fes- 
tivals, from television forums to 
charity drives. 

The 'Ugly American,' the hero 
of Lederer and Burdick's book 
and the prototype of the hard- 
working, earthy, adaptable govern- 
ment official, is not (as the au- 
thors would have us believe) the 
exception but the norm among 
U.S. officials abroad. A young 
person, impelled in his choice of 
career by idealism and love of 
country, will feel at home in their 
midst. 


Jobs for Volunteers 


President Kennedy recently 
signed an Executive order designed 
to encourage returning volunteers 
who have satisfactorily completed 
assignments in the Peace Corps to 
enter the Federal civilian career 
service. He also directed Govern- 
ment agencies to facilitate em- 
ployment of the volunteers in both 
the competitive and non-competi- 
tive services, 
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OF AN OPERATIONAL NATURE 


Foreign Service Act Amendments 


Proposed by the Department 


HE Department has proposed a 

series of amendments to the 
Foreign Service Act. The changes 
have been introduced in the 88th 
Congress. 

The amendments are primarily 
of an operational nature and donot 
change any of the basic concepts 
set forth in the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, Under 
study by the Department for al- 
most two years, the amendments 
are designed to make adminis- 
trative operations more effective. 

The proposed Foreign Service 
Act amendments follow: 


The first change relates to the time a Foreign 
Service officer may serve continuously in the 
U.S. with the Department or with any other 
Government agency or international body. 


Section 571l(a) of the Foreign 
Service Act now permits a four- 
year tour of duty in the United 
States, with a limitation of an addi- 
tional period of four years. 

The Department believes there 
are circumstances when it would 
be of benefit to the United States 
as well as to the interest of the 
Department, if authority existed 
for the Secretary to extend the 
period of assignment beyond the 
present eight-year maximum, 

While, in general, it is still the 
policy of the Department to rotate 
Foreign Service officers between 
posts abroad and between U.S, as- 
signments with officers normally 
serving 60 per cent of their careers 
overseas, it is not always feasible 
to follow this policy, The critical 
nature and increased pace of for- 
eign affairs require that the De- 
partment have the authority to use 
its Foreign Service personnel fully 
to respond to the needs of the mo- 
ment, In such fields as disarma- 
ment, space policy, science, politi- 
co-military relations, internation- 
al organization affairs, those who 
do the developmental work while 
serving in the U,S, may become 
invaluable to continued progress, 
Transfer of responsibility because 
of artificial time limits in such 
instances may impair effective- 
ness in the Department's perform- 
ance, 

This provision will give the Sec- 
retary the needed authority to use 
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Foreign Service personnel in the 
best interests of the Government, 


The second change relates to the granting of 
salary differentials in certain cases of Foreign 
Service officers serving in the U.S. 


Foreign Service officers, unlike 
Civil Service personnel, carry a 
personal salary class. Their 
Salaries are not dependent upon 
the classification of the positions 
to which they are assigned, When 
Foreign Service officers are ase 
signed to the Department and to 
other federal agencies, they fre- 
quently occupy jobs in a higher 
salary category than their personal 
salary. 

Under existing law, a salary dif- 
ferential must be paid to such offi- 
cers when they occupy positions 
not designated as Foreign Service 
officer positions. 

The Department believes it 
would be to the advantage of the 
U.S, Government to eliminate the 
mandatory nature of this section 
and make it discretionary with the 
Secretary sothat differential cases 
can be restricted to a very limited 
number. The Department proposes 
to hold the number to nomore than 
10 at any one time. 


The third change would make Foreign Serv- 
ice officer within-class salary increases ef- 
fective at the end of. 52 weeks from the date of 
entrance into class or the previous increase. 


This amendment would simplify 
payroll procedures andcorrectin- 
equities that exist presently in the 
time officers must wait for these 
within-class increases, 


The fourth change would provide the Depart- 
ment with more discretionary authority in grant- 
ing home leave. 


At present, when an officer eligi- 
ble for home leave and transfer 
is assigned to the U,S., he is en- 
titled to take his home leave ac- 
crual before he reports for duty. 
The Department believes there is 
no longer general need for this pro- 
vision and that it is not in accord 
with the philosophy under which 
home leave authority was granted 
by the Congress, Butan officer as- 
signed to Washington from the field 


does need time to adjust his per- 
sonal affairs upon his returntothe 
U.S, and before he starts his as- 
signment, 

This provision would enable the 
Department to pay an employee's 
travel expenses, including those of 
his family, to his home where he 
would take annual leave, just as 
the Department now pays for such 
travel in connection with home 
leave. It will continue to be possible 
to provide home leave upon re- 
assignment to the U.S,, but it is 
intended that such home leave will 
be granted only when an officer 
has completed a tour of duty at 
certain hardship posts, i.e., those 
designated as hardship posts for 
rest and recuperation purposes, 


The fifth change would permit the Department 
to pay the travel expenses of the family of of- 
ficers and employees for travel they perform in 
the country of their assignment and in other 
countries, as approved by the Department, when 
such travel is for official representational pur- 
poses. 


This amendment will enable the 
Secretary to approve the payment 
of travel costs of the wives of chiefs 
of mission when they accompany 
their husbands on official travel 
within the country of their assign- 
ment or in other countries, Ex- 
perience has proved that the repre- 
sentation activities of officers are 
frequently more successfully con- 
ducted by a man-and-wife team 
than by an officer alone, The De- 
partment does not believe that an 
officer should have to pay person- 
ally the additional expense when 
travel of members of his family 
is in the public interest, The De- 
partment believes the change will 
be of benefit both to the U.S, Gov- 
ernment and to the Service. 


The sixth change permits the Department to 
ship remains of U.S. Foreign Service officers 
and employees and their Sepuabeune to the 
family burial plot. 

In some cases family burial plots are not lo- 
cated in the city of an employee's residence. 


The proposed amendment would 
authorize transportation of re- 
mains of personnel who die in the 
Service, wherever stationed, to an 
appropriate place of interment in 
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the U.S., such as the family burial 
plot or a national cemetery. The 
Department's inability to pay the 
small addition cost of such trans- 
portation sometimes results in ad- 
verse public and personal relations 
and adds to the burdens of the be- 
reaved, 


The seventh change would permit the Secre- 
tary to authorize the personal use of Govern- 
ment-owned or leased vehicles by the staff at a 
mission. 


Present law restricts this 
authority to the use of Government- 
owned vehicles to "recreational 
purposes when public transpor- 
tation is unsafe or is not available." 
Thus, an ambassador can permit an 
official vehicle to be used to take 
a group to a beach but not to take 
children to school or the wives toa 
hospital, This authority is already 
available to personnel of certain 
other agencies operating abroad. 
The lack of authority for Foreign 
Service personnel creates a con- 
stant irritant at a mission, The 
amendment will not only enable the 
Ambassador to approve a needed 
service but will also correct a 
basic inequity. 


May 1963 


RECREATION ASSOCIATION MEMBER--Secretary Rusk receives his 
1963 Membership Card to the Department of State-U.S. Information 
Agency Recreation Association from Richard C. Andre, State, Vice 
President for Special Activities, RA, as Charles A. Williams, USIA, 
President of the RA (extreme left); Miss Marlene Madey, USIA, 


The eighth change would permit the quick 
settlement of certain claims against the U.S. in 
cases where the household and other effects of 
personnel are lost. 


Under existing provisions, when 
Foreign Service personnel suffer 
property loss incident to service 
abroad, the Department considers 
the merits of claims, and recom- 
mends approved cases to the Con- 
gress for settlement. This pro- 
posal would permit the Department 
to settle legitimate claims up to 
$6,500 without delay and without 
the need to have Congress consider 
each as a separate "private bill" 
for the relief of individual claim- 
ants, 

The ninth proposal would permit the Secretary 
to assist in establishing schools abroad, if an 
adequate one is not locally available for de- 


pendent children and/or establish boarding ac- 
commodations. 


Under present authority the 
schooling of the children of foreign 
affairs personnel is dependent upon 
the availability of schools at or 
near the post. If such schools are 
available the Overseas Differen- 
tials and Allowances Act (PL 86- 
707, Title II) gives the Department 
authority to pay tuition allowances 
to permit the attendance of depend- 








Chairman of the 





Queen of the Recreation Association 
wende, Executive Secretary, RA, and 


ent children. There is noprovision 
in this law to enable the Department 
to assist in establishing a school 
if an adequate one is not locally 
available. There are alsoinstances 
where there is an adequate school 
situation but boarding facilities are 
lacking so that children from near- 
by posts are unable to attend the 
school, Similar authority already 
exists for AID but is not available 
to the Foreign Service. 


The authority to establish a Working Capital 

und for certain administrative and technical 
services in Washington and in connection with 
operations of the region supply centers in Bonn, 
Tokyo and Lagos was also requested by the 
Department in a separate proposal. 


The Department's internal fund- 
ing arrangements have been modi- 
fied to decentralize to responsible 
program officers the funds for cer- 
tain administrative. and technical 


services such as_ reproduction, 
editorial, data processing, audio- 
visual, library, administrative 


support and central supply. To fa- 
cilitate this in a _ businesslike 
fashion a new funding mechanism 
such as the Working Capital Fund 
is needed, the Department be- 
lieves, 


1963; George S$. Vander- 
enneth V. Jackson, USIA, 


1963 Membership Drive (extreme right), look 
on. Employees of State, USIA, AID, ACDA and Peace Corps--both 
at home and abroad--are eligible to join and participate in the RA. 
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Ford Assigned 
To Frankfurt 
As Consul General 


Henry H. Ford, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Operations, has 
been named as the new U.S, Consul 
General at Frankfurt am Main, 
Federal Republic of Germany. Mr. 
Ford succeeds Edmund J. Dorsz, 
a Foreign Service officer, who 
has held the post since June 1961, 

The Consul General-designate 
has been in the Government serv- 

ice since 1935, 
From 1935to 1947 
he served with the 
U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 
the Treasury De- 
partment and the 
War Department, 
and then transe 
ferred to the State 
Department as 
an Administrative 
Mr. Ford Analyst, 

In 1950 Mr. Ford was appointed 
Chief of the Department's Division 
of Budget and in 1951 he was pro- 
moted to Executive Director ofthe 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Asian and African Affairs, 

Mr. Ford later served as Con- 
troller of the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, a forerunner 
to the present Agency for Inter- 
national Development, He became 
a Consul and Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service in 1955 and was 
detailed to the National War Col- 
lege. 

In 1956 Mr. Ford was assigned 
as the U.S, Consul General at 
Casablanca, He was appointed De- 
puty Assistant Secretary for 
Operations in 1960. 

Born in Johnson City, Tenn., on 
January 22, 1913, Mr. Ford at- 
tended the University of Florida 
and Benjamin Franklin University 
in Washington. He also did graduate 
work at American University and 
at the Harvard Business School, 

During World War II he served 
with the U.S, Air Force, rising 
through the ranks from private to 
lieutenant colonel, He is married 
to the former Anna McKeown, The 
Fords have one daughter, Frances 
Ann, 


President Kennedy has accorded 
the personal rank of Minister to 
Clarence A, Boonstra during his 
assignment as Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Mexico, and to John A, 
Calhoun, during his assignment as 
Assistant Chief, U.S, Mission, 
Berlin. 
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Four Veteran FSO’S 
Promoted to Career Minister 


Mr. Brown Mr. Byroade 


Four Foreign Seryice officers 
have been promoted to the rank 
of Career Minister. 

The Senate on May 1 confirmed 
President Kennedy's nominations 
of Aaron S. Brown, Henry A. 
Byroade, Fulton Freeman, and 
Graham A. Martin, 

Aaron S, Brown, 50, Ambassador 
to Nicaragua, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1937 and later served 
in Mexico City, Dublin, Bogota, 
Bangkok and Lisbon, In the De- 
partment he has served as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel, 
and Deputy Director of that Office, 
and for a brief period was the 
Director General of the Foreign 
Service. 

Henry A. Byroade, 50, is 
presently serving as chairman of 
the advisory staff of the U.S, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
A graduate of West Point, Mr. By- 
roade has servedas Ambassador to 
Afghanistan, Union of South Africa 
and Egypt. He has also served as 
Assistant Secretary for Near East, 
South Asian and African Affairs, 

Fulton Freeman, 48, Ambassa- 
dor to Colombia, has held various 
high posts in the Department, An 
expert in Chinese affairs, he 
served many years in Chungking 
and Peiping and was later acting 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Chinese Affairs. He was detailed 
to the National War College in 1950 
and later served as political ade 
viser to SACLANT, 

Graham A, Martin, 53, serving 
now as Deputy Coordinator, Al- 
liance for Progress, held the per- 
sonal rank of Ambassador as the 
U.S. Representative in Geneva to 
the U.S. Mission to the European 
Office of the United Nations and 
other International Organizations, 
He has served in the Department 
as Special Assistant to both the 
Under Secretary and Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs. He 
joined the Department as an ad- 


Mr. Freeman Mr. Martin 


ministrative officer in 1947 and 
served many years in Paris, at- 
taining the rank of counselor in 
1951. 


Denney Named 


INR Deputy 


George C,. Denney, Jr., formerly 
of the staff of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, has been 
appointed Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search. 

A consultant on the staff of the 
Senate Committee since 1956, Mr. 
Denney had been on a leave of 
absence for a pe- 
riod of eight 
months preceding 
his new appoint- 
ment while under 
a fellowship of the 
Institute of Cur- 
rent World Affairs 
of New York. 

Prior to his 
service inthe leg- 
islative branch of 
government, Mr. Mr. Denney 
Denney held the positions of Deputy 
Assistant General Counsel, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, 1955- 
56; Assistant General Counsel, 
Office of the Director of Mutual 
Security, 1953-54, and Foreign 
Affairs Officer, Department of 
State, 1950-52. 

Now 41, Mr. Denney was bornin 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He received aB.S. 
degree in 1942 from Waynesburg 
College, an LL.B degree from 
Harvard Law School in 1948 andan 
M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1950. He served in the 
U.S. Navy for four years during 
World War II and retired from the 
Naval Reserve with the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander. 
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Allan Lightner 
Nominated as 
Envoy to Libya 


E. Allan Lightner, Jr., Assist- 
ant Chief of the U.S, Mission in 
Berlin, has been appointed by 
President Kennedy as the new Am- 
bassador to Libya. The post has 
been vacant since last November 
when Ambassador J, Wesley Jones, 
who had served in Libya from 
February 1958, was assigned as 
Ambassador to Peru, 

Mr. Lightner, a Career Minister, 
has served as the top U.S, civilian 
in West Berlin 
since June 1959, 

A career For- 
eign Service offi- 
cer, he previously 
served in Mara- 
caibo, Santiago, 
Valparaiso, Per- 
mambuco, Para, 
Rio de Janeiro, 





Buenos Aires, 
Riga, Oslo, Mos- 
Mr. Lightner cow, Stockholm, 


London, Berlin, Frankfurt, Seoul, 
Munich and in the Department, 

In 1946 he was appointed Assist- 
ant Chief of the Division of Central 
European Affairs. Two years later 
he was detailed tothe National War 
College in Washington and, follow- 
ing completion of his studies, was 
assigned to Berlin. 

During his 33-year career he has 
also served as Deputy Director of 
the Office of Political Affairs, 
Frankfurt, 1949-51; Deputy Chief 
of Mission and Counselor at the 
U.S. Embassy in Seoul, 1951-53; 
Consul General at Munich and U.S, 
Land Commissioner for Bavaria, 
1953-56; Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, 1956; and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs (International Infor- 
mation and Cultural Affairs), 
1956-59, 

Mr. Lightner was promoted to 
the rank of Career Minister in 
1961, 

Born in New York City on De- 
cember 8, 1907, Mr. Lightner at- 
tended Princeton University and 
received a Bachelor's degree in 
1930, He joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice following graduation and was 
assigned to Maracaibo, his first 
post, 

He is married to the former 
Dorothy M. Boyce. The Lightners 
have three children--Edwin Allan 
Ill, John Boyce, and Mary Eliza- 
beth, 
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AMBASSADOR GALBRAITH AND FOUR-FOOTED FRIEND 


The Advanced New Delhi Technique 
















(Memorandum from 














John Kenneth Galbraith 



















TO: The Editor, 
Department of State 
NEWS LETTER 



























Please note 
the more advanced 
New Delhi techniques. 













J.K.G. 












April 30, 1963. 









EDITOR’S NOTE: Ambassador Galbraith’s 
pointed comparison concerns a photograph 
printed in the April News Letter of former 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs George 
C. McGhee, holding a leashed puma. To make 
sure we wouldn’t miss the point, Mr. Galbraith 
included a News Letter tearsheet showing the 
puma photo. Apprised of this, Mr. McGhee noted 
dryly that Ambassador Galbraith had pointedly 
omitted another News Letter picture. It showed 
Mr. McGhee with a boa constrictor about his 
neck. What’s the New Delhi technique on that, 
Mr. Ambassador? 
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THE EASY DIPLOMATIC LIFE 


Through Yemen by Jeep, 


Mule and Shank’s Mare 


EN a revolt broke out against 
the dynastic ruler (Imam) of 
the Red Sea country of Yemen last 
fall, fighting was concentrated in 
remote areas in the north and 
east which had been visited just 
two weeks before by U.S, Foreign 
Service Officer William R, Brown. 
The 36-yeareold officer's visit 
was a one-man factefinding mis- 
sion to further U.S, aid programs 
in that country. 

Interviewed after his recent re- 
turn to Washington from two years' 
duty in Yemen, Brown recalledhis 
own experience of the revolt: 

"In the city of Taiz, where the 
U.S, Legation is located, the peo- 
ple were jubilant at the establish- 
ment of the new republic, They 
identified the republic and the 
United States and its aid programs 
with progress, and they were con- 
stantly coming up to us Americans 
on the street to shake our hands 
and express approval of the new 
government, 

"Even in the remote areas I 
visited, Yemenis are friendly and 
eager to hear about the United 
States. On one occasion when I 
was talking with the owner of a 
small shop in the city of Sana'a, 
I suddenly realized that more than 
100 tribesmen were standing out- 
side listening while our conver- 
sation was being relayed to them, 
They were obviously sympathetic 
to my explanations of American 
intentions," 

Questioned about his excursions 
into remote Yemen, Brown ex- 
plained that as Economic Officer 
of the U.S, Legation he was re- 
sponsible for digging out the facts 
needed to facilitate U.S, aid pro- 
grams in the country. 

"Little information had been 
compiled onthe economy of Yemen, 
Normally, government publica- 
tions, commercial journals, and 
newspapers provide much of this 
information; but in Yemen there 
were no government agencies or 
officials doing this work, and no 
such publications, 

"To understand the economy it 
was necessary to win the con- 
fidence of the prominent merchants 
who largely controlled it, and to 
travel frequently to different parts 
of the country to see what eco- 
nomic activity was going on. 
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"Trips of this kind took me to 
areas not previously visited by 
Americans...north to the Saudi 
Arabian border and as far inland 
as the edge of the desert wastes 
of the Arabian Peninsula's 'Empty 
Quarter'; in the latter area I 
visited Marib, site of the capital 
of the "Queen of Sheba.’ 

"Travel was usually by jeep 
along desert and mountain trails 
frequently washed out; average 
speed was around 12 miles an 
hour, In one area with no roads 
I walked for two days over moun- 
tain terrain up to 10,000 feet, with 
mules carrying supplies. Some 
places were too steep even for 
loaded mules, and tribesmen car- 
ried the supplies while the mules 
were led unburdened. From time to 
time I: stayed in the 'assembly' 
rooms of local sheikhs. 


“T wi 

his work, of course, was all 
conducted in Arabic. It provided 
useful basic information on Yem- 
en's agriculture, internal and 
foreign trade patterns, and handi- 
craft industry."' 

Brown was also responsible for 
purchasing local money for U.S, 
Government operations, This was 
complicated by the fact that Yem- 
en has no official currency. Ex- 
change is facilitated by means of 
the Maria Theresa thaler of the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire, a 
silver coin bearing the date 1780, 
The government of the deposed 
Imam established no control over 
money, and the thaler, which is 
still being minted in Europe, was 
introduced by prominent mer- 
chants to facilitate the transaction 
of business, 

Averaging 62 pounds per thoue 
sand in weight and carried in bur- 
lap bags, the thalers were une 
usually cumbersome, They were 
necessary for U.S, official pur- 
poses, however, since only a 
limited amount of U.S, Governe- 
ment business could be done 
through the one local bank, Most 
thalers were procured by Brown 
from local merchants during long 
sessions of Arab-type haggling 
over the rate of exchange, The 
monthly disbursements of the Le- 
gation and the AID (Agency for 
International Development) mis- 


Brown Found the Travel Rugged 


sion in Yemen normally consisted 
of about four tons of thalers, 
most of which were counted in 
traditional Arab fashion on the 
office floor, 

When not traveling around Yem- 
en, Brown found that life in Taiz 
had its limitations for himself and 
family. During the first ten months 
of his assignment, there was elec- 
tricity only during the evening 
hours. Water had to be transported 
from a deep well by a tank truck, 
Food was procured from the local 
market. The supply of vegetables, 
limited but good, was supplemented 
from a small garden plot. 

Yemen has no places of enter- 
tainment or cinemas and no res- 
taurants worthy of the name, All 
social life for foreigners is re- 
stricted to their homes. American 
children are generally healthy, but 
the presence of large numbers of 
cobras and scorpions creates a 
danger for small children, 

"To overcome this problem, I 
resorted to the unusual but ef- 
fective solution of maintaining a 
menagerie of ten cats at the back 
door,'' Brown reported. ''While 
they effectively disposed of the 
reptiles, they also made strenuous 
demands on our kitchen supplies." 

Brown's experience in Yemen 
had little in common with the 
stereotyped idea most people have 
of diplomatic practice or of the 
day-to-day activities of Foreign 
Service Officers. 

"Nevertheless, I found my work 
most rewarding from the stand- 
point of personal satisfaction," 
he said in retrospect. 

Brown's current assignment is 
in the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research where his firstehand 
knowledge of Yemeni affairs is 
put to good use. 
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AN ORDEAL OR AN HONOR 


When You Go Before 


A Congressional Committee 
















By ALLEN DRURY 
Author of the Pulitzer Prize-winning novel, 
“Advise and Consent” 


F you are called upon, or volun- 

teer, to testify before a Con- 
gressional committee, the first 
thing to keep in mind about its 
members is that most of them are 
serious minded, hard-working men 
and women who don't have much 
time for nonsense, 

They are also, most of them ex- 
perienced enough at their jobs to 
be able to spot at once any kind of 
con game that a witness may be 
attempting. They will usually suf- 
fer the phony to have his say, be- 
cause they are inclined to be 
courteous to those who appear be- 
fore them; but they will automati- 
cally-discount everything he says, 

Given a dignified, straightfor- 
ward, well-informed presentation 
of a sensible argument, they will 
consider it carefully and do their 
best to be fair to it in their legis- 
lation. 

Given a phony presentation of 
a phony argument, they will dis- 
miss it out of hand and go on to 
something else, 

Assuming, therefore, that few 
people wish to go before a com- 
mittee just for the exercise, and 
assuming that they wish to have 
their arguments attentively heard 
and carefully considered, what are 
the general steps a wise witness 
should follow in preparing and pre- 
senting his testimony? 

The first, in all probability, is 
to acquire a basic understanding 
of the nature of Congressional 
committees, their place in the 
government and the functions they 
perform, both in developing facts 
upon which to legislate and in se- 
curing and disseminating infor- 
mation to the public. 

Primarily, their purpose is to 
acquire facts as a basis for legis- 
lation, This function has been 
traditional ever since the first 
committees were formed in the 
First Congress, Now, in the 88th, 
it has been fortified by precedent 





This article is reprinted by special permis- 
sion of the author from THINK, a magazine 
published monthly by International Business 
Machines Corporation, New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Drury formerly served as a Washington cor- 
respondent for The New York Times. 
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and court decisions stretching back 
over almost 200 years to give the 
committees analmost unassailable 
right in this area, 

Though committees as such are 
not mentioned in the Constitution, 
and were established as practical 
necessities to aid in the work of the 
Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, they have from the earliest 
days of the Republic been accorded 
a special place of power and have 
been granted certain special 
rights. From time to time, these 
rights have been challenged in the 
courts, but an overwhelming 
majority of cases have been de- 
cided in the committees' favor, 

The courts have, infact, decided 
that in pursuit of their right toac- 
quire information the committees 
have virtually unlimited authority. 
Certainly they have unlimited 
authority to set their own rules of 
evidence and procedure. Witnesses 





who appear before them carefully 
coached inthe rules of law are often 
surprised and dismayed to find that 
on Capitol Hill it is different, 

There, a member may ask al- 
most anything he pleases, as long 
as some relationship to the legis- 
lative process, however tenuous, 
can be shown; and in the rough- 
and-tumble of a lively hearing, the 
only restraints upon procedure are 
those imposed by the committee 
itself, Members feel they have a 
well-established and well-fortified 
right to get the facts, and they are 
determined to do so. 

In recent decades, starting with 
the increasing importance of the 
Washington press corps and great- 
ly expanded by radio and television, 
a second function, almost as im- 
portant as the first, has developed 
in Congressional committees. This 
is the acquisition and dissemi- 
nation of information to the public 
--partially, perhaps, as a step to- 
ward future legislation, but in many 
cases even more as a part of the 
constant educative process of a 
vigorous democracy, 

Thus have come about the major 
investigations that so often domi- 
nate the headlines: the stock mar- 
ket investigation of the early '30's, 
the Pearl Harbor hearing, the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, the Mce 
Clellan investigation of labor rack- 
eteering, and the like. In proceed- 
ings such as these, the legislative 
purpose is often subordinated as 
the committees bring before the 


KUALA LUMPUR, Malaya--Malaya’s Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Defense Tun Abdul 
Razak (right) chats with two American Congressmen and the Charge d’Affaires of the American 
Embassy at a reception following a recent session of the Asian-American Assembly. From left 
are Representatives Emilio Q. Daddario of Connecticut and John Brademas of Indicaa, and 
Donald B. McCue, Charge d’Affaires. The theme of the Assembly, which was attended b, delegates 





from 16 Asian countries and the U.S., was “‘Cultural Exchanges and International Understanding.” 
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country disclosures and infor- 
mation that often generate popu- 
lar indignation and protest. Even- 
tually, of course, this popular 
opinion helps to support new legis- 
lation, and thus the committees can 
argue with some logic that they re- 
turn in the long run to their pri- 
mary purpose, 

On both counts—to aid in legis- 
lating, and to stir public interest 
in situations that need correcting— 
the committees of Congress want 
witnesses to give them specific 
and hard-hitting statements that 
provide information. This can be 
information in the sense of facts- 
and-figures, or it can be infor- 
mation in the sense of a well-rea- 
soned statement ofthe point of view 
of a segment of the national com- 
munity. 

In either case, committees don't 
want fluff. They want to know. 


Tue first step in preparing testi- 
mony, therefore, is to acquire a 
firm foundation for it. Know your 
subject, understand the point of 
view that supports it, And be pre- 
pared to talk, not just within the 
confines of a prepared statement, 
but in response to questions. You 
probably will get quite a few, 

Second, approach the committee 
with the seriousness, sincerity and 
respect that are dueitas anagency 
of the Congress of the United 
States, Some of its members may 
be cantankerous, and some may be 
characters, but the majority will be 
there with a serious purpose and 
they will appreciate it if you are 
there in the same spirit, They will, 
in fact, resent it sharply if youare 
not, It would behoove you, there- 
fore, to conduct yourself ace 
cordingly. 

This should not be so very diffi- 
cult to do, because most come 
mittees of Senate and House are 
charged with heavy responsi- 
bilities toward the general wel- 
fare and are, in and of themselves, 
worthy of respect. The House Ways 
and Means Committee, for in- 
stance, originates the nation's tax 
legislation. Its Senate counterpart, 
the Finance Committee, amends 
and perfects that legislation. To- 
gether, these two committees af- 
fect the financial status of every 
citizen. In addition, their juris- 
diction runs to Social Security, 
Medicare and the like. 

The same applies to most other 
committees. Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences in the Senate (and 
its House counterpart, Science and 
Astronautics) occupies an obvious 
and ever-increasing role in legis- 
lation. The Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee of the Senate and 
its opposite number, the House 
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Education and Labor Committee, 
have the power to bring about vast 
changes in the social structure of 
the land, Senate Foreign Relations 
and House Foreign Affairs have a 
profound influence, both direct and 
indirect, on the conduct of our re- 
lations with the rest of the world. 
And when it comes to the grand- 
daddies of them all, the two Ap- 
propriations Committees, there is 
virtually no area of the nation's life 
that they do not touch and have some 
Say over, 

In addition to the power and in- 
fluence of the committees them- 
selves, there is the power and in- 
fluence of many of their members, 
Here, the witness, if he is wise, 
will bring a respect strengthened 
by a lively awareness that some- 
times the word of one man cankill 
or further a cause. 

Committee chairmen who have 
this power include: Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell and Representative 
Carl Vinson of Georgia, chairmen 
respectively of the Senate and 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tees; Senator Carl Hayden of Ari- 
zona, chairman of Senate Appro- 
priations, and Representative 
Clarence Cannon of Missouri, 
chairman of House Appropriations; 
Senator Harry F. Byrdof Virginia, 
chairman of Senate Finance; Sena- 
tor Allen J, Ellender of Louisiana, 
chairman of Senate Agriculture, 
and Representative Harold Cooley 
of North Carolina, chairman of 
House Agriculture. 

And if the chairman alone does 
not have this power, he is usually 
in a position to win the support of 
enough of his colleagues so that 
they can decide the fate of legis- 
lation, 


Even aside from the chairmen, 
the wise witness will feela sincere 


respect for the committee be- 
fore which he testifies, for he will 
be aware that few people are as 
well-informed and conscientious 
as a Senator or Representative who 
has really specialized in his sub- 
ject. Many members, after being 
in office for a while, can honestly 
claim the title of "expert,"' Spe- 
cialization is the surest road to 
power in Congress, and all am- 
bitious members try to follow it if 
they can. 

Thus the average member of 
Senate Finance or House Ways 
and Means becomes, after a term 
or two, a very knowledgeable man 
on tax matters. The member of 
Foreign Relations or Foreign Af- 
fairs who has helped an Adminis- 
tration weather a dozen inter- 
national crises is better informed, 
in many cases, than many people 
in the State Department. And the 


member of Appropriations who has 
sat through weeks and months and 
years of pinpoint examination of 
national budgets in all their rami- 
fications through the economy can 
rarely be fooled as tothe economic 
realities of a situation. 

Seriousness, sincerity, respect 
--the wise witness will bring them 
all to Capitol Hill. He will also 
bring self-respect, for few mem- 
bers of Congress regarditas their 
duty to browbeat witnesses, and 
few have any regard for witnesses 
who permit it. This does not mean 
belligerence, but the sort of firm- 
ness and dignity that both confer 
and evoke respect, 

Three other things much prized 
by committees will also be brought 
by the astute witness, They are or- 
ganization, clarity and brevity, 

The clearest and best-organized 
statement of a position is usually 
the one that wins the most ad- 
herents. And the one that says the 
most in the shortest possible time 
is the one that wins the thankful 
plaudits of members of Congress 
who face 48 hours of demands in 
the average 24-hour day and some- 
how must fit everything inand still 
allow for alittle sleep and a hurried 
bite or two of food. 


Anyone who has ever attendeda 
Congressional hearing has had the 
experience of watching a witness 
destroy his own case with a ramb- 
ling, tedious and interminable 
statement. On the dais where the 
committee sits, frowns appear and 
glances a:-e exchanged; below in the 
witness chair, its occupant drones 
on, unmindful of the damage he is 
doing his cause, Yet he couldavoid 
the disastrous consequence withan 
average sensitivity to other people, 
an average understanding of the 
pressures committee members 
are under, 

All it takes is a ruthless re- 
duction of one's statement to its 
essentials, a willingness to fore- 
go too much of the sound of one's 
own voice, and a confidence that 
the committee will indeed pay at- 
tention to an argument if it is 
tersely and effectively presented, 
Far more so, in fact, than if it is 
presented at great length in a sort 
of desperate anxiety that no one will 
notice unless bored to death byin- 
sufferable verbosity. 

Corollary to the need for clari- 
ty and brevity is the need for digni- 
ty in a presentation, Occasionally 
there will be stunts attempted in 
testimony before a Congressional 
committee--the most famous ever, 
probably, being ''the midget on 
Morgan's knee" in the stock 
market probe of the early '30's, 
This was a publicity stunt that got 
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publicity, all right, but alsoestab- 
lished itself as the prime example 
of what not to do in winning friends 
on Capitol Hill, There is a lively 
sense of dignity onthe part of com- 
mittee members, as regards both 
themselves and their committee, 
and they do not relish having their 
proceedings turned into a circus. 

Even the standard gimmick of 
using charts and graphs can come 
dangerously close to this if over- 
done, as it far too often is by busi- 
ness, labor and government wit- 
nesses alike. A chart or two, a 
graph or two, a picture or two, are 
fine. But when aides rush in 
weighed down with easels and porte 
folios, and testimony turns into an 
illustrated college lecture, it gets 
to be too much, In such an ele- 
mentary A-B-C procedure, there 
is an implied contempt for in- 
telligence that committee mem- 
bers do not miss, Their resent- 
ment, if you happen to be the wit- 
ness causing it, is your loss, 

Given all these safeguards in 
the preparation and presentation of 
testimony, there still remain one 
or two things to help a witness 
avoid the pitfalls of being patron- 
izing to the committee and self- 
defeating ‘n his testimony. 

On an over-all basis, perhaps 
the soundest policy of all is to get 
together as much information as 
possible on the committee mem- 
bers before whom the witness will 


OUAGADOUGOU, Upper Volta--Chiefs of State and Foreign Ministers Ambassador to Upper Volta Thomas S. Estes is shown third from 
of the twelve states comprising the African-Malagasy Union met here left, 
recently and were guests of honor at a luncheon given by the Diplo- 


appear, and study it thoroughly be- 
fore preparing his testimony. The 
most important thing to remember 
about members of Congress is 
that they are human beings, and 
that each has certain areas of in- 
terest and prejudice that affect 
what he does, His voting record, 
his speeches, his attitudes on past 
legislation, furnish reliable clues 
to these, Pertinent also is the na- 
ture of the district or state he 
comes from, for it, too, has its 
basic interests and prejudices that 
inevitably condition what he does as 
long as he wishes to remain in 
Congress, 


In addition, there is the legis- 
lative history of the committee it- 
self, for committees acquire a per- 
sonality of their own--some tough, 
some easy, some conservative, 
some liberal, That, too, provides 
guidelines as to the best approach, 

All of this informationis readily 
available on the public record, The 
wise witness will make use of it, 

A final word about the climate of 
a hearing, that complex of atmos- 
phere and human tension that can 
sometimes throw the best-pre- 
pared witness off balance. The 
climate can be friendly and co- 
operative or it can be courteous 
but critical, It can even be, though 
this is rare, discourteous. 

No serious and responsible wit- 
ness, however, need have any fears 


and on his 


of this nature when he goes before 
a committee. Assuming that he 
is testifying honorably in pur- 
suit of an honorable purpose, he 
will find himself received in a 
friendly fashion that should quickly 
put him at ease. He may find that 
he must suffer the process of being 
photographed and televised, but 
‘this is a standard peril of our times 
and there is nothing much that any- 
one can do about it except bear it 
with a smile and hope for the best. 
It does not alter the essential mat- 
ter, which is the exchange of ideas 
with the committee. Once the press 
commotion is out of the way, the 
witness will find that he is dealing 
with public servants as anxious as 
he to get the truth on the record. 

This is, infact, probably the best 
way for the witness tosee himself: 
as a partner in Congress' attempt 
to inform itself, and the public, 
about major matters of the day. To 
this, the well-informed, well-pre- 
pared, well-spoken witness can 
contribute greatly. 

It can be regarded as an ordeal, 
or it can be regarded as an honor. 
For some it may be the former, 
but for all who participate with a 
clear conscience anda responsible 
purpose it is much more of the 
latter. 

Helping democracy work is one 
of the noblest things anyone cando. 
The good witness is an invaluable 
part of the process. 


oP 


left is President Maurice Yameogo of Upper 
Yolta who was elected President of the Union. On President 


matic Corps at the French Ambassador's residence. American Yameogo’s left is the French Ambassador, Jacques Revail. 
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Legislative Roundup 


The following bills were introduced and re- 
ferred to appropriate House and Senate Com- 
mittees between March 22 and April 21. 


Classification: S, 1277 (Magnu- 
son et al), to establish a system 
for the classification and compen- 
sation of professional engineering, 
physical science, and related po- 
sitions in the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes--Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

Health Benefits: H.R, 5228 (Mul- 
ter), to extend the benefits of the 
Retired Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act in certain cases-- 
House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, 

S. 1205 (Carlson), to amend the 
Retired Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act with respect to the 
contribution made by the Govern- 
ment toward health benefits pro- 
tection for retired Federal eme- 
ployees and members of their 
families--Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

Holidays: H.J, Res, 352 (Bow), 
making the 17th day of September 
in each year a legal holidy to be 
known as "Constitution Day''-- 
House Judiciary Committee. 


H.R, 5321 (Everett), H.R. 5436 
(Fulton), changing Memorial Day 
to the last Monday of May--House 
Judiciary Committee. 

H.R. 5539 (Shelley), making Co- 
lumbus Day alegal holiday--House 
Judiciary Committee, 

Miscellaneous Civil Service: 
H.R. 5178 (Cunningham), to grant 
officers and employees subject to 
the Civil Service Act of January 
16, 1883, the opportunity to ex- 
amine and reply to certain evalu- 
ations of their promotion qualifi- 
cations, and for other purposes-- 
House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Nepotism: H.R, 5103 (Dorn), to 
prohibit nepotism in Government 
employment, and for other pur- 
poses--House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Retirement Civil Service: H.R. 
5108 (Glenn), to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act toincrease 
to 2 1/2 percent the multiplication 
factor for determining annuities of 
certain Federal employees en- 
gaged in hazardous duties--House 
Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

H.R, 5128 (Olsen), to extend the 
benefits of the civil service retire- 


CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP--Congressman-ct-Large Carlton R. Sickles of Maryland, left, dis- 


cusses some problems of constituents with a young Foreign Service officer, Richard Melton. 
Mr. Melton served on Rep. Sickles’ stoff as an intern under the American Political Science 


Associction’s Congressional Fellowship Program from January to April of this year. He is cur- 


rently serving in the some capacity with U.S. Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island. 
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ment and group life and health 
insurance programs to certain 
legislative employees, and for 
other purposes--House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, 

S. 1187 (McGee), to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to 
equalize additional annuities in re- 
turn for contributions of annuitants 
during service in excess of the 
amount necessary to provide the 
maximum annuity under such act 
at the time of their retirement-- 
Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

H.R, 5180 (Daniels), to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
as amended, to provide annuities 
for surviving spouses without de- 
duction from original annuities, 
and for other purposes--House 
Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, 

H.R, 5375 (Henderson), to allow 
credit under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to certain Federal 
employees for service in Federal- 
State cooperative programs in a 
State, and for other purposes-- 
House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

H.R, 5376 (Henderson), to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act 
to provide for the inclusion in the 
computation of accredited service | 
of certain periods of service rene 
dered States or instrumentalities 
of States, and for other purposes--«" 
House Post Office and Civil Serve 
ice Committee. ; 

H.R, 5569 (Pool), to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to 
permit the recovery by the Govern- 
ment of amounts due the Governs 
ment in the settlement of claims 
under such act, and for other pur- 
poses--House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, 


Post Changes 


A new Consulate has been es- 
tablished at Bukavu, in the Kivu, 
Republic of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville), William E, Schaufele, Jr., 
career Foreign Service officer, 
has been designated Consul at 
the post, 

The Consulate, which was es- 
tablished on April 25, will per- 
form protective and general con- 
sular services, It will not be 
equipped until later to issue visas 
or to renew or issue passports. 
The American Embassy in Leo- 
poldville will continue to perform 
these functions, 

Prior to going to Bukavu, Mr. 
Schaufele was Consul at Casa- 
blanca, Morocco. He has also 
served in the Department in Wash- 
ington and in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 
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In Nicaragua: 
Progress and Partnership 


The Gold Key to the City of Managua is pre- 
sented to Col. Martin S. Comella, center, 
Head of the Sanitation Division of the U.S. 
AID Mission in Nicaragua, by the Minister 
of the National District, Guillermo Lang, 
at left. At right is Ambassador Aaron S. 
Brown. Col. Comella was named an honorary 
citizen of Managua for his service in ren- 
dering technical advice in building the 
new, recently opened 700-bed general hospital. 


» 


q 


Nicaraguan university students, part of a 

, group of 15 who left on April 17 for a 30- 

a 2 day ‘“‘get acquainted” tour of the United 
States at the invitation of the State De- 

partment, chat with U.S. Ambassador Aaron S. 


a J ; Brown at the Embassy Residence reception 
Hy, 4. = in Managua on the eve of their departure. 
= P 2. 


» 


American Ambassador Aaron S. Brown and the 
village priest of San Pablo dedicate a new 
Alliance for Progress school. The 4-room 
school, built partly with donated labor and 
materials from the local community, is 
the latest achievement in the Alliance's 
drive to construct 500 new classrooms in 
rural Nicaragua during the next two yeors. 
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HISTORIC MOMENT--President Kennedy is 
British Ambassador Sir David Ormsby Gore the proclamation declar- 
ing Sir Winston Churchill an honorary citizen of U.S., as Randolph 


shown presenting to 


Churchill, son of Sir Winston, looks on. To the left, Under Secre- 
tary George W. Ball holds citizenship document. In background 
are Lady Ormsby Gore and Winston Churchill, son of Randolph. 


CHURCHILL PROCLAIMED HONORARY U.S. CITIZEN 


EFORE an audience of distin- 

guished leaders assembled in 
the White House Rose Garden, 
President Kennedy, on April 10, 
signeda historic proclamation con- 
ferring honorary United States citi- 
zenship on Sir Winston Churchill— 
an honor, the President noted, 
"shared only with the Marquis de 
Lafayette." 

The brief, colorful ceremony— 
beamed across the Atlantic viathe 
communications satellite U.S, Re- 
lay and witnessed by millions on 
television—honored the "Man of 
the Century," the 88-year-old for- 
mer Prime Minister and wartime 
leader, 

"By adding his name to our 
rolls,"' President Kennedy said, 
"we mean to honor him, but his ac- 
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ceptance honors us far more, For 
no statement or proclamation can 
enrich his name now. The name 
Sir Winston Churchill is already 
legend," 

The ceremony was witnessed by 
many of Sir Winston's friends and 
associates from both sides of the 
Atlantic including Bernard Baruch, 
an adviser to many Presidents and 
a longtime friend; three sons of the 
late President, Franklin D, Roose- 
velt—John, Franklin D. Jr., and 
James=—; Joseph P, Kennedy, the 
President's father and former U.S, 
Ambassador toGreat Britain; Mrs. 
John F, Kennedy, the President's 
wife; Acting Secretary George W, 
Ball, former Secretary Dean Ache- 
son, Under Secretary W. Averell 
Harriman, diplomats, Congress- 


men, Government and 
others, 

Great Britain was repre- 
sented by her Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Sir David Ormsby Gore, 
and Lady Ormsby Gore, And Sir 
Winston himself was represented 
by his son, Randolph Churchill, 
and Winston Churchill, son of Ran- 
dolph. 

At his 


officials, 


home in London, Sir 
Winston and Lady Clementine 
Churchill watched the citizen- 
ship ceremony on television, 

The former Prime Minister was 
deeply moved. ''We were terribly 
thrilled,'' Lady Churchill com- 
mented, 

In a related action, Mr. Ball, 
Acting Secretary of State in the 
absence of Secretary Dean Rusk 
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who was attending a NATO meet- 
ing abroad, signed a passport-sized 
copy of the Presidential procla- 
mation—the Nation's first Honor- 
ary Citizen's Document—for pre- 
sentation to Sir Winston, 

The Honorary Citizen's Docu- 
ment, which carried the words 
"Number One" and had Sir Win- 
ston's name on it, was conceived 
by Abba P, Schwartz, Administra- 
tor of the Department's Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs. 

The black-and-gold document 
was engrossed by Grace C., Scri- 
ven of the Office of the Chief of 
Protocol. The Department's Di- 
vision of Visual Services under 
the direction of Fernleigh R, 
Graninger, Chief of VS, constructed 
a small, hinged, walnut box with a 
brass clasp and maroon grosgrain 
lining to hold it, 

Secretary of Defense Robert S, 
McNamara carried the Honorary 
Citizen's Document with him when 
he flew to London for a meeting 
with high British Government of- 
ficials. Later the document, to- 
gether with a pen which President 
Kennedy used to sign the Procla- 
mation, was personally presented 
to Sir Winston by U.S, Ambassador 
David K, E, Bruce at his home 
in Hyde Park Gate in London. 


Kennedy’s Tribute 


Mem BERS of the Congress, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, His Excellency 
the British Ambassador, Ambas- 
sadors of the Commonwealth, old 
friends of Sir Winston led by Mr. 
Baruch, ladies and gentlemen: 

We gather today at a moment 
unique in the history of the United 
States. This is the first time that 
the United States Congress has 
solemnly resolved that the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall pro- 
claim an honorary citizenship for 
the citizen of another country, and 
in joining me to perform this happy 
duty the Congress gives Sir Win- 
ston Churchill a distinction shared 
only with the Marquis de Lafayette. 

In proclaiming him an honorary 
citizen, I only propose a formal 
recognition of the place he has 
long since won in the history of 
freedom and in the affections of 
my—and now his—fellow country- 
men. 

Whenever and wherever tyranny 
threatened, he has always cham- 
pioned liberty. Facing firmly to- 
ward the future, he has never for- 
gotten the past. Serving six mon- 
archs of his native Great Britain, 
he has served all men's freedom 
and dignity. 

In the dark days and darker 
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nights when England stood alone— 
and most men save Englishmen 
despaired of England's life—he 
mobilized the English language and 
sent it into battle. The incandescent 
quality of his words illuminated 
the courage of his countrymen. 

Indifferent himself to danger, he 
wept over the sorrows of others. 

A child of the House of Com- 
mons, he became its father. 

Accustomed to the hardships of 
battle, he had no distaste for pleas- 
ure. 

Now his stately ship of life, 
having weathered the severest 
storms of a troubled century, is 
anchored in tranquil waters, proof 
that courage and faith and zest for 
freedom are truly indestructible. 
The record of his triumphant pas- 
sage will inspire free hearts all 
over the globe. 

By adding his name to our rolls, 
we mean to honor him--but his ac- 
ceptance honors us much more. 
For no statement or proclamation 
can enrich his name now. The 
name Sir Winston Churchill is 
already legend. 


The Proclamation 


Whereas Sir Winston Churchill, 
a son of America though a subject 
of Britain, has been throughout 
his life a firm and steadfastfriend 
of the American people and the 
American nation; and 

Whereas he has freely offered 
his hand and his faith in days of 
adversity as well as triumph; and 

Whereas his bravery, charity 
and valor, both in war and in 
peace, have been a flame of in- 
spiration in freedom's darkest 
hour; and 

Whereas his life has shown that 
no adversary can overcome, and 
no fear can deter, free men in 
the defense of their freedom; and 

Whereas he has expressed with 
unsurpassed power and splendor 
the aspirations of peoples every- 
where for dignity andfreedom; and 

Whereas he has by his art as 
an historian and his judgment as 
a statesman made the past the 
servant of the future; 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Ken- 
nedy, President of the United States 
of America, under the authority 
contained in an act of the 88th 
Congress, do hereby declare Sir 
Winston Churchill an honorary 
citizen of the United States of 
America. 

In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington 
this ninth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-three, and of the independ- 


ence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and 
eighty-seventh. 


Sir Winston’s Note 


Me. President, I have been in- 
formed by Mr. David Bruce {United 
States Ambassador to Britain} that 
it is your intention to sign a bill 
conferring upon me honorary 
citizenship of the United States. 

I have received many kindnesses 
from the United States of America, 
but the honour which you now ac- 
cord me is without parallel. I 
accept it with deep gratitude and 
affection. 

I am also most sensible of the 
warm-hearted action of the in- 
dividual states who accorded me 
the great compliment of their own 
honorary citizenships as a prelude 
to this act of Congress. 

It is a remarkable comment on 
our affairs that the former Prime 
Minister of a great sovereign state 
should thus be received as anhon- 
orary citizen of another. I say 
‘great sovereign state' with de- 
sign and emphasis, for I reject 
the view that Britain and the Com- 
monwealth should now be relegated 
to a tame and minor role in the 
world. Our past is the key to 
our future, which I firmly trust 
and believe will be no less fertile 
and glorious. Letno manunderrate 
our energies, our potentialities and 
our abiding power for good. 

I am, as you know, half Ameri- 
can by blood, and the story of my 
association with that mighty and 
benevolent nation goes back nearly 
ninety years to the day of my 
father's marriage. In this cen- 
tury of storm and tragedy I con- 
template with high satisfaction the 
constant factor of the interwoven 
and upward progress of our peo- 
ples. Our comradeship and our 
brotherhood in war were unexam- 
pled. We stood together, and be- 
cause of that fact the free world 
now stands. Nor has our partner- 
ship any exclusive nature: the 
Atlantic community is a dream 
that can well be fulfilled to the 
detriment of none and to the en- 
during benefit and honour of the 
great democracies. 

Mr. President, your action il- 
luminates the theme of unity of 
the English-speaking peoples, to 
which I have devoted a large part 
of my life. I would ask you to 
accept yourself, and to convey to 
both houses of Congress, and 
through them to the American peo- 
ple, my solemn and heartfelt thanks 
for this unique distinction, which 
will always be proudly remem- 
bered by my descendants. 
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In Restrospect After Four Years 


U. S$. FOREIGN POLICY: 
THE DULLES ERA 


By G. BERNARD NOBLE 


HE political transition to the 

Eisenhower Administration in 
1953 brought to the helm of the De- 
partment of State John Foster Dul- 
les, whose mortal 
affliction and final 
passing four years 
ago terminated the 
devoted service of 
a remarkable per- 
sonality. As Sec- 
retary Rusk said 
in a memorial 
service, May 22, 
1961, "He was a 
man who never 
sparedhis energy, 
a man who never was diverted by 
triviality from the job at hand, a 
man who brought his total re- 
sources to the task he had under- 
taken," 

Mr. Dulles had been clearly 
indicated as the person for the 
post of Secretary of State. His 
preparation for this task really 
began in 1907 when, at the age of 
19, he saw service at the Second 
Hague Peace Conference. There- 
after, at frequent intervals, he 
served his Government in the in- 
ternational field, including highly 
responsible assignments under 
each of the four Democratic Secre- 
taries of State preceding his ap- 
pointment, 

Secretary Dulles seemed to feel 
a sort of family pride in becoming 
Secretary of State, for inhis speech 
to the staff of the Department of 
State on assuming office, he noted 
that he stood in the line of lineal 
succession from two other Secre- 
taries, his grandfather, John W, 
Foster, and his uncle, Robert 
Lansing. 

During his six years as Sec- 
retary, Mr. Dulles largely domi- 
nated our foreign policy, by virtue 
of his great experience in the field, 
his command of the subject mat- 
ter, his dedication to the task, 
the force of his personality, the 
support generally given him by 


Dr. Noble 


Dr. Noble retired in the summer of 1962 
from his long-time post as Director of the 
Historical Office in the Department’s Bureau 
of Public Affairs. He is now serving the Bureau 
as a consultant. 
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the President, and the absence of 
competition from other sources, 
except, on occasion, from the 
Treasury. 

When he became Secretary, how- 
ever, the pattern of our postwar 
diplomacy had been pretty firmly 
fixed, The new framework of in- 
ternational institutions had been 
established and new directions had 
been given to our foreign policy. 
The new Secretary of State had, 
in fact, helped to implement these 
policies, and, in a peripheral way, 
as Ambassador-at-Large, he had 
helped to make them, 

There had been indications, how- 
ever, during the campaign of 1952, 
that changes would be made in our 
foreign policy, The "containment" 
policy, for example, which 
emerged in the Truman period, 
and which had succeeded in con- 
taining the Soviets' expansion in 
most areas beyond the reach 
of their armed forces, was to be 
supplanted by a policy of "libera- 
tion,'' Mr. Dulles, during the came 
paign, condemned the containment 
policy as "negative, futile and 
immoral,'' He said "'the United 
States should make it publicly 
known that it wants and expects 
liberation to occur,.'' When, how- 
ever, the East German revolt oc- 
curred in 1953 and the Hungarian 
revolution erupted in 1956, the 
liberation principle was not in- 
voked, and the Secretary explained 
in a subsequent press conference 
that there were other instrumen- 
talities of liberation than mili- 
tary force; for example, psycho- 
logical factors and economic 
pressures, The liberation policy 
was not, in fact, activated dur- 
ing the Dulles era. 


No Secretary of State worked 


harder than Mr Dulles to 
strengthen the forces of the free 
world against the menace of com- 
munist imperialism, In fact, this 
was his most important concern 
during his Secretaryship. In this 
struggle he sometimes used highly 
dramatic expressions that aroused 
controversial discussion, and that 
will long be associated with his 
memory. Two of these terms were 
"agonizing reappraisal" and ''mas- 
sive retaliation,'' 


The expression "agonizing re- 
appraisal"' was a warning issued 
in late 1953 to his Western Eu- — 
ropean diplomatic colleagues at 
a time when his patience was 
being sorely tried in his efforts | 
to bring Germany and its mili- 
tary strength into the Western 
European system without reviv- 
ing German militarism and Ger- 
man nationalism, The words were 
spoken when the French were hesi- 
tating to ratify a plan proposed by 
their own former Prime Minister, 
Pleven, for a European Defense 
Community in which German | 
armed forces would be integrated 
into the European Army units, 
Secretary Dulles warned that if 
the plan did not become effective | 
the United States would be come — 
pelled to undergo "an agonizing 
reappraisal'' of its basic policy, | 
which suggested that we might 
withdraw, or greatly reduce, our 
ground forces in Europe. 

The French Parliament refused 
to accept the Pleven Plan, but 
after a good deal of reappraisal 
by the NATO powers, West Ger- | 
many was brought into NATO in © 
1955, under careful military re- 
strictions, 


Tue term "massive retaliation" 
came in a speech in January 1954, 
when the President was proposing ~ 
to make drastic budgetary cuts in | 


our military expenditures, espe- 9 
cially in conventional ground for- 9% 


ces, on the theory, as stated in 
his message to Congress (Jan- — 
uary 21, 1954) that ''We cannot” 
afford to build military strength 
by sacrificing economic strength," © 


Budget economies therefore called | F 
for reductions in these convene @ 


tional forces, and the Secretary 
said that the only way we could 
meet aggression wherever the 

enemy might strike, would be to 
depend primarily on "a great ca- 

pacity to retaliate instantly by” 
means and at places of our choose 

ing.'' This, he said, would give 

us "more basic security at less 7 
cost,'' This policy was widely in- 
terpreted to mean that inthe future 
we would meet communist aggres- 
sion in various areas of the world 
with nuclear weapons, with the 
risks, according to some critics, 
of "turning brush fires and local 
conflicts into major hostilities." 
The threat of massive retaliation 
was never translated into action, 
but it did appear to strengthen our 
deterrent position, 

In the latter half of his six 
years in the Secretaryship, the 
term '"'brinkmanship"' came to be 
closely associated with Mr. Dulles’ 
policies, In a magazine article 
in January 1956 the Secretary 
was quoted as saying: ''You have 
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THE YEAR: 1957. SECRETARY DULLES CONFERS WITH ADLAI STEVENSON 


MR. DULLES AND CHRISTIAN A. HERTER IN 1959 


to take chances for peace, just as 
you have to take chances in war, 
Some say we were brought to the 
verge of war, The ability to get to 


the verge without getting into the 
war is thenecessary art....'' Then 
he is quoted as saying that we 
went to the brink in Korea in 1953, 


in Indochina in 1954, and in the 
Formosa Straits in 1955, 

We took similar action sub- 
sequently in August 1958, when the 
bombardment of the off-shore is- 
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lands, Quemoy and Matsu, was 
renewed amidst communist talk 
of "liberating" Formosa. The 
"brink-of-war'' policy seemed to 
triumph there, and alsoin Lebanon 
when, in July 1958, we sent in 
some 14,000 Marines on Presi- 
dent Chamoun's call for help, and 
then pulled them out three months 
later when Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold assured us that U.N, 
observers would be able to handle 
the situation. Thus, despite its 
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A MEETING WITH CHANCELLOR ADENAUER IN 1956 


risks, 
tories, 
Secretary Dulles' negotiating 
ability and his diplomatic tough- 
ness were generally respected 
highly by the representatives of 
our Allies, but his personal re- 
lations became somewhat strained, 
especially with the British and 
French after the "agonizing re- 
appraisal'' warning, and later be- 
cause of his support of the United 
(See DULLES, page 41) 
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brinkmanship had its vic- 








The United States Will Be Host 





A WORLD CONGRESS ON HUNGER 


HE World Food Congress will be 
held at the Department of State 

from June 4 to 18, Approximately 
100 nations will be represented, 

The Congress is anintegral part 
of the Freedom from Hunger Came 
paign which the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO) of the 
United Nations is organizing on a 
world-wide scale, 

From the Congress is expected 
to emerge an evaluation of FAO 
progress in developing and helping 
carry out programs designed toin- 
crease agricultural production in 
the deficit areas of the world. 

It will also serve to spread 
present knowledge and to focus 
public attention on the continuing 
problems of hunger and malnue 
trition. And it should provide a 
valuable compilation of technical 
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knowledge and resources that will 
permit a projection of further pro- 
grams to meet the problems of 
hunger. 

A committee appointed by the 
President iscoordinating prep- 
arations for this international 
event. Members of the group are 
Orville L, Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Chairman; Richard 
W. Reuter, Director, Food for 
Peace; David E. Bell, Adminis- 
trator, Agency for International 
Development, and Harlan Cleve- 
land, Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Af- 
fairs. 

The Congress will bring together 
a wide cross-section of those en- 
gaged in Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign activities--represen- 
tatives of national committees, 


nongovernmental organizations, 
church groups, universities, 
scientific bodies; eminent person- 
alities in science, and leaders of 
public opinion, 


I T will be a meeting of the peo- 
ple from the developed and the 
developing countries. Indeed, one 
of the main objectives of the Con- 
gress is to bring together on the 
same platform those who give aid 
and those who receive aid, 

Among the speakers invited are 
Arnold J, Toynbee, the historian; 
K. Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish econo- 
mist; Secretary Freeman; Paul G. 
Hoffman, Director of the U.N, Spe- 
cial Fund; J. Kubitschek de 
Oliveira, former President of Bra- 
zil, and V, T, Krishnamachari, 
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National Planning Commissioner 
for India. 

S. Y, Krishnaswamy, of the Rome 
headquarters of FAO, is in charge 
of planning the Congress, and will 
serve as Secretary General. A sec- 
retariat was established some time 
ago in the State Department's 
international conference area. 

Mr. Krishnaswamy brought to 
Washington a small staff ofassist- 
ants who are working with a 
counterpart staff of Americans 
headed by R. Lyle Webster of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Webster is serving the Congress as 
Deputy Secretary General. 

The Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign stems from the present and 
prospective world situation in re- 
spect to population and food supply. 
The problem is set forthinthe fol- 
lowing paragraphs, taken from an 
official leaflet of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization: 


Durinc recent years, the popu- 
lation of the world has been in- 
creasing at a faster rate thanever 
before. This trend is likely tocon- 
tinue in the immediate future, In 
1600 the world had a population of 
400 million, Two centuries later 
this figure had doubled, A century 
later it had risen to 1,500 million, 
and in the last 60 years the number 
has doubled again, With world 
population rising at the rate of 60 
million every year, it will take only 
35 years to double the number once 
more. By 2000 A,D, the world's 
population may reach 6,000 mil- 
lion. No wonder the experts have 
called this a "demographic ex- 
plosion !"' 

The increase in numbers is dis- 
turbing enough, but there are cer- 
tain features of the increase that 
arrest one's attention, Firstly, the 
rate of increase in the less de- 
veloped regions is greater than in 
the more developed ones. Secondly, 
medical science now enables peo- 
ple to live longer without their 
standard of living being raised, 
Medical progress has stolen a 
march over economic progress, so 
that it has become possible to live 
longer, yet under worse conditions, 
The result of these two features is 
that the weaker are multiplying 
faster, 

FAO has studied the problem of 
food supplies for this increasing 
population, The study has revealed 
that, quantitatively, the calorie 
supplies in Europe, North Ameri- 
ca and Oceania exceed require- 
ments by about 20%. In the Near 
East, Africa and Latin America, 
they are about equal to require- 
ments, In the Far East they fall 
short of requirements by 11%. 
Since the Far East has the largest 
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Free Milk for Honduran Children 


concentration of the world's popu- 
lation, the seriousness ofthe prob- 
lem is masked by a mere per- 
centage evaluation. In actual num- 
bers, it means that about 400 mil- 
lion persons have less to eat than 
they need, And this is a conserv- 
ative estimate, based on per caput 
averages for whole countries. 
Qualitatively, the position is 
worse, There is sufficient evidence 
that much ill-health and disease 
due to lack of protein is prevalent 
in many parts of the world, A recent 
FAO study has shown that there are 
about 1,000 million persons in the 
world suffering from various de- 
grees of malnutrition, 


Many countries in Asia and Afri- 
ca have recently attained political 
independence. They are naturally 
demanding a better life for them- 
selves than has been their lot for 
centuries. Much of the tension that 
prevails in these emergent nations 
is due to the social and economic 
pressures that are generated by 
this basic aspiration, A world that 
has made communication between 
continents a matter of hours and 
has admitted on terms of equality 
all nations in international assem- 
blies cannot sustain for long any 
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Through U.N. Organizations 


large divergence in standards of 
living between one country and 
another. To do so would be topro- 
vide ammunition for discontent. 


T nese are some of the con- 
siderations that have led FAO to 
launch the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign. The Campaign works on 
three fronts. The Information and 
Educational Front: to promote 


better knowledge and interest inthe 


problem, and to engender through 
appropriate studies and public in- 
formation media world-wide sup- 
port for the objectives ofthe Cam- 
paign. The Research Front: to in- 
tensify the search for solutions to 
problems of agricultural develop- 
ment in individual countries and 
regions, and through applied re- 
search to provide the basis for 
establishing or strengthening na- 
tional programs of agricultural and 
economic development, and for 
planning specific projects to sup- 
plement and intensify existing pro- 
grams, The Action Front: to devel- 
op specific projects to be carried 
forward in individual countries to 
speed up their agricultural pro- 
duction, and to increase the buying 
power of the people most seriously 
in need of more and better food. 
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URING the past year, private 
individuals and organizations 
throughout the United States have 
contributed—or loaned—nearly 
$500,000 worth of furniture, paint- 
ings, china and other objets d'art 
to help furnish the Department's 
Diplomatic Functions Area, 

Situated on the 8th floor, the 
area comprises the John Quincy 
Adams State Drawing Room, the 
Thomas Jefferson State Reception 
Room, and the Benjamin Franklin 
State Dining Room. 

The gifts were acquired in ana- 
tional drive—still going on—by the 
Department's Special Fine Arts 
Committee. The group is headed by 
Clement E. Conger, Special As- 
sistant to the Director of the U.S, 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and former Deputy Chief 
of Protocol for the Department 
of State. (See News Letter, August 
1962). 

The most important recent ac- 
quisition is an original bust of 


Benjamin Franklin, ''Father of the 
U.S. Foreign Service,'' made in 
1778 by the 


celebrated French 
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FINE ARTS COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Valuable Gifts and Loans 
Enhance 8th Floor Area 


sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon, Itis 
considered the most lifelike of all 
the portrayals of Franklin and is 
the greatest work ofartinthe State 
Department. 

The Franklin bust was made 
when the noted American states- 
man was serving in Paris as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary and the U.S, 
Government's sole representative 
at the French Court. The work 
remained in the Houdon family 
from 1778 to 1936, It later was ac- 
quired by a private owner. 

When Mr. Conger heard that the 
bust was available for purchase, he 
immediately sought a donor— 
hoping that the purchaser would 
present it to the Department, 


Bae J. McCloy, Chairman of 
the General Advisory Committee 
of the U.S, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, former U.S, 
High Commissioner for Germany, 
and Chairman of the Board of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
undertook the task of raising the 
necessary funds--$18,000. 

Mr. McCloy made a substantial 
contribution and then enlisted the 
support of others including W. 
Averell Harriman, Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs, and his 
brother, E. Roland Harriman, in- 
vestment banker; William L.Clay- 
ton, former Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs; Robert A, Lo- 
vett, former Under Secretary of 
State and former Secretary of De- 
fense; David K, E, Bruce, U.S, 
Ambassador to Great Britain; Am- 
bassador Arthur H. Dean, former 
U.S. Representative to the Gene- 
va disarmament talks; Herman 
Phleger, former Legal Adviser 
of the Department of State; Thomas 
S. Lamont, Vice President, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co.; Robert Leh- 
man, investment banker; Dr. Frank 
Altschul, retail executive; Andre 
Meyer, investment banker; W, F, 
Neuhaus, and others, 

Mrs. Coggeshall Kuhn, the 
Washington agent for the sale of 
the bust, subtracted her normal 
commission of $2,000 from the 


One of a pair of George I gilt mirrors 
and a superb quality Queen Anne settee. 






































































Houdon’s Bust of Franklin 


former price, thus making the sale 
price to the Department $16,000, 

The bust is temporarily placed 
in Secretary Rusk's office. The 
Secretary, an admirer of the noted 
American, frequently refers to 
Franklin in his speeches, 

During the past few days the 
Department received many valu- 
able gifts and loans from J, Hop- 
kins Smith, Jr., former Director 
of the International Cooperation 
Administration, and Mrs. Smith, 
All of the acquisitions are from 
Mrs, Smith's family, the late Mr. 
and Mrs, Dwight Davis of Wash- 
ington, 


Turse gifts and loans include 
two tall Chippendale cabinets con- 
taining rare collections of Royal 
Worchester and Chinese porce- 
lains, originally from the collec-= 
tion of J, P, Morgan, the noted 
financier; an American sideboard, 
an English drum table, a pair 
of rare porcelain birds made by 
Miss Dorothy Doughty, antique 
lamps, and a crystal chandelier, 
Other recent gifts or loans in- 
clude an oil portrait of Franklin 
by Hunter, after Joseph S. 
Duplessis, lent to the Department 
by the Mount Vernon Ladies' As- 
sociation of the Union; and a rare 
Thomas Harland tall clock, with the 
maker's name and date of 1776 on 
the face, The clock was presented 
to the Department by Frederick L. 
Hanks of Ponca City, Okla. 
Additional acquisitions in recent 
months are an 18th century Geor- 
gian carved mahogany breakfront 
given by Mrs. Morehead Patterson 
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in memory of her late husband, 
Ambassador Morehead Patterson; 
an 18th century English Chippen- 
dale mahogany breakfront, on per- 
manent loan from the American 
Museum of Natural History, and a 
museum quality antique Queen 
Anne settee with 3-frame chair 
back and a handsome block front 
desk typical of the style of Rhode 
Island, about 1770, both the gifts 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Morton- 
Smith of New York City, arranged 
through the courtesy of Mr. 
Forrest Knowles of French and 
Company. 

The Special Fine Arts Com- 
mittee has also acquired on loan 
"Landscape of the Valley of the 
Yosemite,'"' by Thomas Hill, 
American School, from Schindler 
Galleries, Charleston, S.C., and 
"Lower Falls of the Yellowstone," 
by Thomas Moran; ''On the Shore, 
Newport,'' by A, T. Bricher, 
American School, and 'Squeeker's 
Guzzle, Bar Harbor, Maine," by 
Granville Perkins, American 
School, all lent by the Kennedy 
Galleries, of New York City. 

Still other gifts and loans to the 
Diplomatic Functions Area are a 
French multi-colored crystal table 
candelabra, on loan to the Depart- 
ment by Robert Dowling and French 
and Company of New York City; 
an oil painting of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, attributed to Jane Stuart, 
daughter of Gilbert Stuart, Ameri- 
can School, on loan from James M. 
Graham and Sons, New York City; 
a bronze statue of President James 
Monroe, lent by the noted sculptor, 
Felix de Weldon, who also loaned 
the original scale model of the 
bronze statue of Simon Bolivar, 
the Liberator; a bust of Abraham 
Lincoln from the original model 
by Daniel Chester French, made 
by permission of the sculptor's 
widow, Mrs. French; and many 
outstanding collections of fine 
china and objets d'art loaned by 
private individuals and organi- 
zations, 

"The Special Fine Arts Come 
mittee appreciates these acqui- 
sitions,'' Mr. Conger toldthe News 
Letter, "It is now embarked on a 
long-range program of furnishing 
these rooms with handsome antique 
furniture of the late 18th century, 
original paintings of historical 
events, American landscapes and 
pictures of early national figures 
concerned with American diplo- 
matic history, as well as the 
decorative arts." 

The Committee is seeking ''the 
very finest examples of American 
design and decoration,"' Mr. Con- 
ger said. "At the same time it is 
our feeling all citizens are eager 
to have the Department of State 
convey to foreign and American 
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Eighteenth Century Chippendale Mahogany Break front 


visitors the best possible im- 
pression, representative of our 
great American Republic, 

"The Department accepts gifts 
or loans of important furniture, 
paintings, and decorative arts, for 
which tax credit may be claimedin 
the amount of the assessed value 
ation,"' he said, Financial contri- 
butions to the Purchase Fund are 
especially desired. 

Inquiries and shipment of fur- 
nishings should be made to Mr. 
Conger, ACDA, Room 5934, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, 
D.C,; telephone DUdley-3-2075 or 
DUdley-3-2677. 

Contributions to the Purchase 
Fund may be made by check to 
"The Secretary of State" with a 
letter to Mr. Conger explaining 


the purpose of the gift. 

In addition to Chairman Conger, 
members of the Special Fine Arts 
Committee are David E, Finley, 
Chairman, Commission of Fine 
Arts; Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; John Walker, Director, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art; Myron M, 
Cowen, former Ambassador; Stan- 
ley Woodward, former Chief of 
Protocol and former Ambassador; 
Mrs. George Maurice Morris, 
Lansdell Christie, and G. Carroll 
Lindsay. 


Advisory members include Mrs, 
Marian Carson, Mrs, J. William 
Fulbright, Mrs. Paul B. Magnuson, 
Mrs. Perle Mesta, and Mrs, Ray- 
mond F, Tartiere, 


New Members Chosen For Arts Committee 





Two new appointments tothe re- 
constituted Advisory Committee on 
the Arts, which gives guidance to 
the Department in the conduct of 
its program of sending cultural 
presentations to other countries, 
were announced recently by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk. 

They are Lew Christensen, Di- 
rector of the San Francisco Ballet, 
and Nina Vance, founder and 
managing director of the Alley 
Theatre in Houston, 

The Committee and the Depart- 
ment will be assisted by several 
panels of experts, each concerned 


with a particular field of the per- 
forming arts and each evaluating 
and recommending performers 
within its field. 

With this assistance, the Com- 
mittee will(1) provide guidance and 
assistance to the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs on 
types of attractions that would be 
most effective in meeting specific 
objectives of the Cultural Presen- 
tations Program in various areas 
of the world, and (2) provide 
guidance and counsel on other gov- 
ernmental international activities 
concerned with the arts. 
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Class 


FSO/R-1 | $18,975 


FSO/R-2 {| 15,900 
FSO/R=3 | 1h,265 
Fso/R-h 11,725 
FSO/R-5} 9,695 
Fso/r-6 | 8,090 
rso/r-7| 6,810 
Fso/R=8 5 3795 
Class 
FSS-1 


2 


$19,650 
16,00 
14,735 
12,110 
10,015 
8,355 
7,035 

5 5990 


FSO/FSR 


Per annum rates and steps 


PAY SCHEDULES NOW AUTHORIZED 
TO BECOME EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1964 


Compa 


ee a A eR OT fe 
$16,900 | $17,400 | $17,900 | $18,400 | $18,900 
15 205 15,675 16,145 16,615 17,085 
12,495 12,880 13 ,265 13 ,650 14,035 
10,335 10,655 10,975 11,295 11,615 
8,620 8,885 9,150 9,415 9 ,680 
75260 7,485 7,710 73935 8,160 
6,185 6,380 6,575 6,770 | 6,965 

FSS 


Per annum rates and steps 


ici sgs ig ested nic aclu scdltea ee 


$1h ,265|$1h 735] $15,205] $15 ,675 = 915] $16 5615) $17 ,085} $17 ,555}$18,025 |.o.eee 
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FSS-2 ge 2: 12,11 10 12,h9 5 12,880 13 ,2 65 13, 650 14,035 1h 442 0 1h, 805 eeeeee 
FSS-; 8050 8,355} 8,620 8,8 5S} 9,150 9,415 9,6 9,945 10, 210 | ecceccs 
FSS-5 79295} 75535] 75775] 8,015} 8,255} 8,495} 8,735} 8,975 93215 $9455 
FSs-6 6,570} 6,785} 7,000} 7,215} 7,430} 7,645) 7,860} 8,075} 8,290] 8,505 
FSS-7 5,890} 6,085} 6,280} 6,75} 6,670) 6,865] 7,060} 7,255] 7,h50| 7,6h5 
Pss-8 52270} Sylh5) 5,620) 5,795} 5,970 6,145 6,320} 6,495} 6,670) 6,85 
FSS-9 4,715} 5870} 5,025) 5,180} 5,335} 5,490! 5,645] 5,800! 5,955] 6,110 
FSS-10 | 4,215} 4,355} h,h95} 4,635} 4,775 4,915} 5,060} 55,215} 5,370} 5,525 
GS 
4 Per annum rates and steps 
Grade 
ie Ee ie A I AG TE Ee 

GS-1 |$ 3,305/$ 3,h10/$ 3 i $ 3,620) $ 3,725) $ 3,830) $ 3,935/$ h,OLO}$ 4,1h5}$ 4,250 
GS-2 3,620] 3,725 »8 3,935 20} hy, LS 4 5250 5355 9460 9565 
GS-3 3,880} 3,985 17090 lg 195; 4,300) & 505 45525} 5650} 4,775} b,900 
GS- 4,215 45355} Lyl95 635} 45775 4,915 53055} 55195} 5,335] 5,h75 
GS-5 4,690} 4,850) 5,010} 5,170; 5,33C} 5,490} 5,650} 5,810] 5,970} 6,130 
cs-6 59235} 5,10) 5,585) 5,760} 5,935} 6,110) 6,285] 6,460} 6,635} 6,810 
GS-7 55795} 55990} 6,185) 6,380! 6,575) 6,770} 6,965} 7,160} 7,355] 7,550 
Gs-8 6,390 y600| 6,810} 7,020! 7,230] 7,0} 7,650) 7,860} 8,070} 8,280 
GS-9 7,030] 7,260) 7,490) 7,720] 7,950} 8,180} 8,410} 8,640} 8,870 9,100 
GS-10 | 7,690] 7,945} 8,200} 8,55) 8,710} 8,965] 9,220] 9,h75| 9,730) 9,985 
GS-11 9410} 8,690} 8,970) 9,250] 9,530} 9,810) 10,090] 10,370] 10,650] ...... 
GS-12 | 9,980} 10,310} 10,60} 10,970] 11,300} 11,630} 11,960} 12,290] 12,620] ...e- 
GS-13 | 11,725) 12,110] 12,495} 12,880} 13,265} 13,650] 14,035] 14,420] 14,805} ...00. 
GS-1 | 13,615} 14,065] 14,515} 14,965) 15,415} 15,865] 16,315) 16,765] 17,215] ..cece 
GS-15 | 15,665} 16,180] 16,695] 17,210| 17,725} 18,20] 18,755] 19,270] .eccce] eevece 
GS-16 16,000 16 3500 17 ,000 17,500 1 3000 eeeee eeeeed eeeeee eeeeee eeeeee 
GS-17 18,000 18,500 19 ,000 19,500 20,000 eeecee eeecee eeeece eeecee eeeceee 
GS-18 20 ,000 eeeeed eeeeee eeeeteseseeee eeee a eeeeee eeeseee eeeeee eeeeee 
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REVISED 1964 PAY SCHEDULES 


SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


FSO/FSR 


f 


Per annum rates and steps 
wer RS OE a s,s 


Fso/R-l $ 23 ,650 $ 2h 540 $25, 230 @eeeeee @eeeeeee @eeeesee eeevesne 
FSO/R-2 | 19,095 19,730 20,365 $21,000 | $21,635 | $22,270 | $22,905 
FsO/R-3 | 15,460 15,975 16,490 17 ,005 17 5520 18,035 18,550 
Fso/R- | 12,575 12,995 13,415 13 ,835 1,255 14,675 15,095 
FsO/R=5 | 10,300 10,615 10,990 11,335 11,680 12 ,025 12,370 
rso/R-6 8,505 8,790 9,075 9,360 9,645 9,930 10,215 
FSO/R-7 7,100 75335 qs 570 7,805 8,00 85275 8,510 
FSO/R-8 5 5985 6,185 65385 6,585 6,785 65985 75185 


FSS 


Per annum rates and steps 
SE a a 


FSS-1 | $15,160} $15 ,975 |$16 ,,90} $17,005] $17,520} $18 ,035|$18,550/ $19,065] $19,580 $20,008 
FSS-2 | 12,575} 12,995 13,415 13,835 1h 5255 143675 15,095 15,515 155935} 16,355 
FSS-3 | 10,300} 10 5645 10,990} 11,335} 11,680} 12,025 12,370 12,715} 13,060} 13,05 
FsS-h | 8,505 8,790 9,075} 9,360 9,645 9,930} 10,215} 10,500} 10,785} 11,070 
FSS-5 | 7,605} 7,860} 8,115} 8,370; 8,625} 8,880} 9,135] 9,390] 9,645} 9,900 
FSS-6 6,810} 7,035} 7,260} 7,85} 7,710} 7,935} 8,160] 8,385} 8,610 8, 9835 
FSS-7 | 6,095} 65295] 65495} 65,695} 6,895) 7,095} 7,295] 7,495] 7,695} 7,895 
FSS-8 | = 5,h45} 5,625} 5,805} 5,985} 6,165) 6,345] 6,525| 6,705] 6,885 7,065 
FSS-9 | 4,870} 5,030) 5,190} 55350} 5,510} 5,670} 5,830} 5,990} 6,150} 6,310 
FSS-10} 4,350} byh95} b,6L0} 4,785} h,930} 5,075} 5,220] 5,365) 5,510] 5,655 


GS 


Class 


Grade Per annum rates and steps 


TTTepsie tere rer, eT ee 


| 
GS-1 | $3,305) $3,h10/$ aoe $ 3,620/$ 3,725}$ 3,830/$ 3,935/$ L,Oh0/$ h,1h5)$ h,250 
GS-2 3,620} 3,725) 3,8 3,935} 4,00) hy 5145} 4,250] 4,355 4,h60} b,565 
GS-3 3,890} h,020 4180 4,280} ,h10 4350 4,670} h,800} 4,930} 5,060 
Gs-h 4350} 4,495) bs6h0) 4,785) b,930] 5,075) 5,220) 5,365) 5,510) 5,655 
GS=5 4855] 55015} 55175] 55335) 55495] 55655] 55815) 55975) 65135] 6,295 
cs-6 | 5,400] 5,580} 5,760] 5,90} 6,120] 6,300] 6,480] 6,500| 6,810] 7,020 
GS-7 5,985) 6,185) 6,385} 6,585] 6,785] 6,985) 7,185) 7,385) 7,585] 7,785 
Gs-8 6,630] 6,850] 7,070] 7,290] 7,510] 7,730] 7,950] 8,170] 8,390] 8,610 
GS-9 7310 75555 7,800 8,045 8,290 8,535 8,780 9,025 9,270 9,515 
GS-10 | 8,040} 8,310] 8,580] 8,850} 9,120] 9,390} 9,660] 9,930] 10,200] 10,70 
GS-11 | 8,850] 9,145] 9,4h0] 9,735] 10,030] 10,325] 10,620] 10,915] 11,210] 11,505 
GS-12 | 10,600] 10,955] 11,310] 11,665] 12,020] 12,375] 12,730] 13,085] 13,40] 13,795 
GS-13 | 12,575} 12,995} 13,415} 13,835) 1h,255| 14,675) 15,095] 15,515} 15,935] 16,355 
GS-1 | 14,770] 15,260] 15,750] 16,20] 16,730] 17,220] 17,710] 18,200] 18,690] 19,180 
GS-15 | 17,160] 17,730} 18,300] 18,870] 19,0] 20,010] 20,580] 21,150] 21,720] 22,290 
GS-16 | 19,735] 20,390} 21,045} 21,700} 22,355] 23,010] 23,665] 2,320} 2h,975| ....e- 
GS-17 22 suk5 23,195 23,945 2h 5695 25 guS eeeeee eeeece eeeecee eeeeee eeeoee 
GS-18 25 5500 eeceee eeeeece eeeece eecsce eceece eeecee eesese eeeece eeecece 
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NEW PATTERNS OF TRAINING 


Changes in the Mid-Career 


Course in Foreign Affairs 


By JOHN B. HOLT 


Course Coordinator 


NATIONAL Academy of For- 

eign Affairs is on the legis- 
lative horizon. Proposals for the 
Academy's curriculum are taking 
shape. Meanwhile, the Foreign 
Service Institute has been ex- 
perimenting with new patterns of 
training, suited to needs shared by 
personnel of all government agen- 
cies conducting overseas opera- 
tions. 

A fertile field of experimene 
tation is the 12eweek MideCareer 
Course, open to FSO-4s and 5s 
and to officers of corresponding 
rank from other agencies, A re- 
port on what this course is attempt- 
ing may help to stimulate the pub- 
lic and private debate which should 
continue throughout this formative 
period of foreign service edu- 
cation, 

The central purpose of the Mid- 
Career Course is to enhance the 
effectiveness of officers who at this 
stage are rising to increasingly 
general responsibilities. It thus 
complements training and experi- 
ence which they have had in one 
or more area or functional special- 


ties. A variety of such special 
backgrounds are fortunately 
represented in each class, The 


Mid-Career Course bridges the 
specialties, unites them in the 
common tasks of policy analysis, 
programeplanning, coordinated 
operations, and executive manage- 
ment, 

This purpose takes shape in 
three directions, The course en- 
deavors first of all to broaden and 
bring up to date the officers’ back- 
ground inthe great problems facing 
the United States in foreign affairs, 
It reviews the position, policies, 
and programs of the United States 
vis-a-vis the communist aggre- 
gation, the problems of develop- 
ment and internal defense of emer- 
gent countries, and the possible 
uses and hazards of international 
organizations, 

Secondly, the course examines 
political, economic, cultural, so- 
cial, and religious trends in the 
United States. This is partly to 
refresh officers who have been 
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away from the country over an 
extended period, partly to enhance 
their ability to interpret their own 
country abroad, and partly to point 
up the significance of these trends 
for the position ofthe United States 
in world affairs. To understand 
U.S, foreign policy one must under- 
stand U,S, domestic affairs, 
Thirdly, the course cultivates 
“foreign service professional 
skills. It combines the discussion 
of principles of management ne- 
gotiation and interagency coordi- 
nation, for example, with their ap- 
plication to particular situations. 
In fact the use of case studies 
throughout the course has been a 
major innovation. Specific coun- 
tries are assigned to student panels 
at the start and continue to serve 
through the 12 weeks as case probe 
lems in foreign affairs analysis, 
policy formulation, program-plan- 
ning and executive management, 
Thus while the course has retained 
its introduction to social science 
concepts and principles of inter- 
cultural perception and communi- 
cation, the lectures and dis- 
cussions do double duty by illuse 
trating the application of the con- 
cepts and principles to most ofthe 
main cultural areas of the world, 


Tue Herter and Perkins com- 
mittees have both sensed the spe- 
cial need at mid-career level for 
training officers in what the Per- 
kins Committee has called ''cross- 
departmental education" and 
"managerial relations," 

Training for collaboration in 
programeplanning and operations 
should begin at a relatively early 
stage in the officer's career, Offi- 
cers of classes four and five fre- 
quently head sections involved in 
inter-agency coordination. They 
must know, understand, and appre- 
ciate the objectives and programs 
of others, especially in other agen- 
cies, Furthermore, officers at 
these class levels are occasional- 
ly invited into country-team de- 
liberations, 

Consular posts are also fre- 
quently headed by officers ofclass 
four or five, and agency represen- 
tation is as inclusive at some con- 
sular posts as at diplomatic posts, 


Collaboration at the consular posts 
would presumably enhance and 
facilitate operations coordinated 
at the embassy levels, 

In short, mid-career positions 
require a broadened understanding 
of the total country objectives, pro- 
grams, and operations, virtually 
a country team perspective. The 
ability of the middle grade officer 
to visualize imaginatively oppor- 
tunities inherent in the post for 
promoting the basic interests, ob- 
jectives, and policies of the United 
States not only in his own func- 
tional field but in the related fields 
of other sections, divisions, or 
agencies, could be called the art 
of visualizing the "potential" of 
a given post. The present Mid- 
Career Course is designed, 
through its ''post-potential'' ap- 
proach, to develop this art. 

This post-potential concept, 
which is central to the mid-career 
approach to executive manage- 
ment, constitutes the culminating 
exercise of the course, Having 
previously developed proposals for 
policies and programs for their 
respective case-countries, partic- 
ipant panels now analyze the poten- 
tial of the primary postsin'"'their" 
countries for promoting U.S, inter- 
ests, policies, and programs, 

The panels assess the support 
requirements and propose what 
they conclude to be the most ef- 
fective, useful, and feasible opera- 
tions of the post, with due respect 
for economy of personnel, funds, 
equipment, and effort, In this task 
the panels are aided by experienced 
chiefs of mission who have been 
willing generously to contribute 
analyses of their former posts, 
Ambassadors Wailes and Merchant 
have done excellent service inthis 
respect, 

Executive management is the ef- 
fective utilization of available re- 
sources toward given goals, It ine 
volves the proper application of 
such general principles as func- 
tional organization, delegation of 
responsibility and authority, effi- 
cient communication, adequate 
motivation, etc, The MideCareer 
Course alerts officers to these 
principles, 

But the course also emphasizes 
the dependence of an effective 
executive on an intimate under- 
standing of the various functional 
skills of the Service available to 
him, and of the cultural as well as 
the strategic and historical char- 
acter of the host country to which 
these skills must be adapted and 
applied. 

Primary among the skills to be 
utilized are the diplomatic-polit- 
ical, economic, informational, and 
military. These involve nego- 
tiation, policy advocacy (spokes- 
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manship?), reporting, and guidance 
or collaboration in economic and 
military assistance and training. 
They involve the cultivation of con- 
tacts, goodwill, and confidence. A 
foreign language is often the req- 
uisite medium, Effective manage- 
ment perceives the opportunities 
and makes judgments in the selec- 
tion and application ofthese skills. 

Good judgment in the application 
of diplomatic skills requires an 
understanding of the people, in a 
sense the ultimate object of diplo- 
matic effort, as well as the insti- 
tutions ofthe country through which 
the people act. This understanding 
is thus a prerequisite for effective 
executive management in that 
country. Diplomacy and its mani- 
fold modern components, even the 
temperament of the diplomatic of- 
ficers, take forms which may be 
suited to one country yet inade- 
quate and even counter-productive 
in another, In bringing to the course 
the benefit of insights gained 
through experience in negotiation, 
Ambassadors Brown and Beam 
have stressed the importance of 
relating the negotiating approach 
to the idiosyncrasies of the na- 
tionals confronted, 

Incidentally the writer found dur- 
ing a two-year tour of inspection 
duty that the objective evaluation 
of diplomatic skills in officers, 
involving an assessment of their 
opportunities, difficulties inherent 
in the country or situation, and 
their real accomplishment was far 
more difficult than the appraisal 
of skills inthe supporting adminis- 
trative, the consular, or pro- 
grammed operations, where 
achievement could be measured 
against specific assignments, and 
where difficulties were fairly ob- 
vious. It is useful for officers to 
become more aware of the range, 
adaptability and the degree oftheir 
own versatility in these techniques. 

The Mid-Career Course is nota 
finished product but a process of 
continuing intellectual fermenta- 
tion. The directions of innovation 
sketched above may give some idea 
of the new approaches thus far 
adopted, Further changes are like- 
ly in the process of spelling out the 
implications of the Herter and Per- 
kins reports. But meanwhile the 
Mid-Career Course is very much 
alive, and meets a heartening 
response in each generation of stu- 
dents, 


Seventeen officers completing 
the 55th Basic Officers Course at 
the Foreign Service Institute re- 
cently received their assignments, 
Of the total, 12 were assigned 
Overseas and the others to various 
Bureaus in the Department, 
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BERLIN--Retiring Ambassador Walter C. Dowling (3d from left) greets Albert E. Hemsing, U.S. 
Mission Berlin Public Affairs Officer, following an honor guard ceremony on occasion of the 
Ambassador’s farewell visit to U.S. Headquarters. Others with the Ambassedor to Bonn are, 
from left, E. Allan Lightner, Jr., newly-appointed Ambassador to Libya; Major General James E 

Polk, U.S. Commander in Berlin; Charles E. Hulick, Jr., Deputy Assistant Chief of Mission; 
Frank D. Taylor, Chief of Economic Section; Dirk Gleysteen, Political Officer, and Arthur R. 
Day, Chief of Political Section. Ambassador Dowling has been succeeded by George C. McGhee. 
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PARIS--The many donors who participated in the recent Blood Donation Day at the American 
Embassy included (left to right) Brigadier General Charles A. Symroski, Army Attache; Min- 
ister Cecil B. Lyon, Deputy Chief of Mission, and Jacques J. Reinstein, Minister for Economic 
Affairs. The donations were for civilian patients in hospitals and clinics, both in private 
and charitable institutions all over France, including the American Hospital.--USIS Photo 
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Of “BOOKS 


ECRETARY Rusk has called 

upon employees of the Depart- 
ment—both at home and abroad— 
"to share in the responsibility of 
informing the world about our coun- 
try" by joining in a new project, 
BOOKS USA. 

BOOKS USA, a nationwide cam- 
paign supported by seven paper- 
back publishers inthe United States 
in co-operation with the U.S, Infor- 
mation Agency, seeks to send un- 
limited quantities of this country's 
best literature to target audiences 
overseas, 

The books range from President 
Kennedy's ''Profiles in Courage"! to 
James Fenimore Cooper's ''Last of 
the Mohicans" and cover fiction, 
history and biography—all selected 
to tell the United States story 
abroad, Each packet has a retail 
value of $5.00, but the publishers 
are making the packets available 
at a price of $3.00 plus $1.00 to 
cover special handling and de- 
livery to whatever area of the 
world the donor specifies. 

In a special message to em- 
ployees in the Department and 
the Foreign Service, Secretary 
Rusk pointed out that "there isa 
great and growing curiosity about 
the United States throughout the 
world," 

"Men and women of all nations 
want to learn more about this 
country—its history, its beliefs, 
its people, and the way they live,"' 
he noted, 

"The United States Information 
Agency tries to help satisfy this 
curiosity by stocking libraries 
abroad and supporting translations 
of American books into foreign lan- 
guages. It cannot, however, supply 
enough books to meet the requests 
of foreign libraries, schools and 
other institutions. Nor, I believe, 
should this country, built as it is 
so largely on voluntary organiza- 
tions and private actions, expect 
the job to be done solely and come 
pletely by a government agency." 

Under the BOOKS USA plan, the 
paperback publishers have made 
up packets of representative 
American books which they are of- 
fering for sale at no profit. Four 
dollars will deliver, in the name 
of the donor, a packet of 10 books 
to a school, library, or other in- 
stitution overseas, 

"The job of better informing 


% 


Secretary Urges Support 





USA” Drive 


peoples abroad about our land and 
its way of life represents a great 
challenge to all Americans, and 
BOOKS USA offers a way of meet- 
ing this challenge," the Secretary 
added, "I urge every American to 
share in the responsibility of in- 
forming the world about our coun- 
try by joining this campaign. An 
inquiry to BOOKS USA, Box 1960, 
Washington, D.C, will bring you full 
details," 


E DWARDR, Murrow, Director of 
the U.S, Information Agency, who 
is soliciting government-wide sup- 
port for the program, said: 

"Four dollars is a small price to 
help keep the human spirit un- 
shackled and the desire for free- 
dom alive," 

The publishers cooperating in the 
program are Bantam, Dell, Faw- 
cett, New American Library, 
Pocket Books, Pyramid Publica- 
tions, and Popular Library. 

The BOOKS USA campaign is the 
result of arecent suggestion by At- 
torney General Robert F, Kennedy, 
who urged Americans and the book 
industry '"'to do more" tomeet "'the 
communist deluge of printed 


Department in Wash- 
ington and overseas, who may wish to 
Participate in the Books USA Pro- 


gram, may use the coupon below. 


employees, 


BOOKS USA 
Box 1960 
Washington, D.C. 


Send a BOOKS USA packet 
(or packets) in my name to 
the area(s) checked below. 
Here is my check (or money 
order) for $ for 
packet(s) at $4 each. 


LJ Latin America 


pm East 
[ Jatrica 
[ |rar East 


My name 


Address 












matter,'' (See News Letter, Novem- 
ber 1962), 

Secretary Rusk later named a 
l2-man Government Advisory 
Committee on International Book 
Programs, which met with Attorney 
General Kennedy inthe Department 
on October 16 to map plans to in- 
crease the number of overseas 
readers of American books. Secre- 
tary Rusk asked Curtis G, Benja- 
min, Chairman of the Board, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
to be Chairman of the new com- 
mittee. 


U.S. Trade Benefits 


From International 
Fair Held in Lyon 


HETHER selling electronic 

equipment, boats or fishing 
gear, the U.S, trade expansion pro- 
gram was boosted at the recent 
International Trade Fair in Lyon, 
France. 

Sponsored by the Department of 
Commerce, the U.S, merchan- 
dising exhibition attracted 70,000 
visitors on opening day to view 
demonstrations of the products of 
50 American manufacturers, 

The accent of the Exhibition, 
from March 31 to April 8, was on 
consumer and industrial durables, 
and stressed as well, the oppor- 
tunities for American business in- 
terested in entering the Common 
Market, 

U.S. Ambassador to France 
Charles E. Bohlen, attending the 
opening day ceremonies, said, ''We 
are showing our products at the 
45th Lyon Fair in order to make 
them better known, but especially 
to provide a direct contact with 
French and foreign buyers who 
come here," 

Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges was represented by 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, Chair- 
man of the Board of E, I, du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Although impressed by the dis- 
play of U.S. products, the French 
didn't overlook the charm ofthe 50 
bilingual French hostesses aiding 
the American manufacturers in 
discussions with foreign buyers 
and agents, 

More than 486,000 persons visi- 
ted the U.S, Pavilion during the 
Fair. U.S, firms recorded sales 
of $367,000 and have other sales 
pending amounting to $347,000. 

The next fair participation 
scheduled by the Department of 
Commerce, the third this year, is 
the International Samples Fair in 
Barcelona, Spain, June 1-20, 
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Santo Domingo 
Commemorates 


Sumner Welles 


By JOHN BARTLOW MARTIN 


SANTO DOMINGO 


UMNER Welles was only 30 

years old when he came to 
the Dominican Republic in 1922 
on a difficult and delicate mis- 
sion: To bring to an end the mili- 
tary occupation and help rees- 
tablish Dominican self-govern- 
ment. He succeeded. 

He was, indeed, as you have 
said, a true friend of the Domini- 
can people in a difficulttime. 

Sumner Welles was also, as 
you have said, a distinguished 
author, and his history of the Re- 
public is a wise and even a pro- 
phetic book. In it we can discern 
the errors of the past as well 
as the accomplishments; the pit- 
falls as well as the opportunities; 
and we would be foolish to ignore 
history. 

Sumner Welles was also an elo- 
quent life-long champion of the 
principle of inter-American co- 
operation based on equality and 
mutual respect among the coun- 
tries belonging tothe great Ameri- 
can family. He saw clearly that 
the true interest of the United 
States lay in identifying its in- 
terests with the interests of Latin 
America on, as he put it, ''a basis 
of absolute equality.'' 

Unfortunately, not all our past 
relationships have reflected this 
essential equality as we all know 
only too well. But history does 
teach its lessons. On August 16, 
1961, at Punta del Este the United 
States joined its sister republics 
of "our America" in a declaration 
exemplifying Welles' noble prin- 
ciple. This Charter which es- 
tablished the Alliance for Progress 
states: ''The American Republics 
proclaim their determination to 
join in a common effort to achieve 
economic progress and greater 
social justice for its peoples, with 
respect for dignity of man and for 
political freedom," 

The key word is "common," Too 
often I find misconception as to 
what the Alliance is meant to be. 





These remarks of Ambassador Martin 
were made at a ceremony dedicating the 
renamed Sumner Welles Street in Santo 
Domingo. 
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Ambassador John Bartlow Martin dedicates a Santo Domingo street in honor of Sumner Welles. 


Too many regard it as no more 
than a phrase meaning United 
States assistance—United States 
foreign aid—United States money. 
Some Dominicans and North 
Americans alike seem to have 
forgotten that the Alliance is just 
exactly that: an alliance of sov- 
ereign and equal nations devoted 
to the task of bringing a better 
life to all the peoples of the 
hemisphere through common ef- 
fort, through cooperative action, 
by peoples and by government. 
Thus, the United States can only 
help the other nations of the Al- 
liance in their efforts to help 
themselves. As Assistant Secre- 
tary Martin has put it:'' The United 
States is strictly a junior partner 
in this exercise. Most of the capital 
and men must come from the Latin 
Americans themselves, and the 
hard decisions to change drasti- 
cally their social and economic 
situations must be their own." 

The United States recognizes 
and applauds the great spirit of 
change sweeping Latin America. 
We have pledged our help. But 
this help can only be effective if 
given from one equal partner to 
another. Those who by their own 
efforts seek to eliminate poverty 


and injustice will find the United 
States a true partner. Our aim, 
as President Kennedy has said, 
is that ''the United States be iden- 
tified with the progress and well- 
being of the people, not as a great 
and distant power only interested 
in what happens inthis hemisphere 
in time of crisis.'' Our hope, the 
President said, is that this great 
common effort result in "an al- 
liance not only for the projection 
of our countries but also an al- 
liance of progress for our peo- 
ples." 


Tus new spirit of inter-Ameri- 
can relations is in a way a tribute 
to Sumner Welles and the few 
like him who years ago had the 
vision to see that only equality 
and mutual respect can serve to 
promote the common interests of 
free peoples. It is a spirit which, 
I assure you, guides the United 
States in its relations with this 
nation. For, as Welles wrote; 
"There has been no republic of 


the American continent whose in- 
habitants have fought more nobly 
or against greater odds to main- 
tain their freedom than have the 
Dominican people.’ 
you today. 


We stand with 
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ACADEMIC BUT URGENT 


The Historical Office: 


Where the Past is Prologue 


VISITOR to the Department's 

Historical Office (HO) in the 
Bureau of Public Affairs is im- 
mediately impressed with the 
scholarly equipment of books and 
documents on all sides, but the 
atmosphere is by no means wholly 
academic. 

The ringing telephones, the 
pounding typewriters, the ever- 
present "urgent'' tags give evi- 
dence of the pressing demand for 
the kinds of information and serv- 
ice that HO provides, 

According to Dr. William M, 
Franklin, Director of the Histor- 
ical Office, the basic reason for 
HO's activity is that "diplomacy, 
like law, is imbedded in prece- 
dents, and there is a need to know 
these precedents whether they are 
to be followed, modified, or aban- 
doned," 


So the questions pour into the 
Historical Office from all over 
the Department, from missions 
overseas, from Members of Con- 
gress, reporters, and scholars. 
The variety is infinite: Why was 
Berlin left as an island in the 
Soviet Zone? What international 
negotiations have dealt with outer 
space? Who was the first Ameri- 
can to be commissioned as an 
Ambassador? When was the Great 
Seal designed? What has been the 
history of United States policy 
toward country X or problem Y 
since 1950 (or 1850)? 


The answers to questions of 
this type are provided by the 
Historical Studies Division under 
Dr. Richardson Dougall—one of 
the three Divisions comprising the 
Historical Office. The answers 
may take the form of an oral re- 
ply, a letter, a classified study, 
or a book or pamphlet for pub- 
lication. Some recent examples 
of the latter are "Inter-American 
Efforts To Relieve International 
Tension in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 1959-1960" (Pub. No. 
7409), "Background of Heads of 
Government Conference, 1960" 
(Pub. No. 6972), "A Historical 
Summary of United States-Korean 
Relations'' (Pub. No. 7446), and 
"Documents on Germany, 1944- 


1961" (printed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations), One 
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of the most widely appreciated 
publications of HO is ''The For- 
eign Service of the United States'\, 
(Pub. No. 7050) written by William 
Barnes and John Heath Morgan 
under the direction of the former 
Director of HO, Dr. G, Bernard 
Noble, 

But the preparation of requested 
studies and "'spot'' publications is 
only a part of the work of the 
Historical Office. Of fundamental 
importance is the preparation and 
publication of the distinguished 
series of volumes entitled ''For- 
eign Relations of the United States," 
an enterprise that was started in 
1861 and has been under the im- 
mediate direction of Dr. E. Ralph 
Perkins since 1936, No other gov- 
ernment in the world publishes so 
complete arecord ofits diplomacy, 
year by year, for all to read and 
study. In recent years the ''Foréign 
Relations'’ volumes on the great 
conferences of World War II (Cai- 
ro, Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam) 
have achieved world-wide attention 
and the praise of diplomatic his- 
torians. Needless to say, many 
questions coming from the De- 
partment and other agencies are 
answered quickly by reference to 
the ''Foreign Relations" volumes. 


Since the ''Foreign Relations" 
series must now lag about 20 
years behind currency (because 
of the sensitivity of classified 
documents and current negotia- 
tions), the Historical Office pub- 
lishes another series of annual 
volumes called "American Fore 
eign Policy: Current Documents," 
These volumes, edited by Dr. Peter 
V. Curl, contain all the major 
documents that are released each 
year, arranged by subject and well 
indexed, so that the "reference 
gap'' is filled as much as possible 
until the more detailed, behind- 
the-scene story can be told in 
"Foreign Relations'' some years 
later. Thus the two series sup- 
plement each other. 

Despite all these voluminous 
publications, the inquiring schol- 
ars still want to see the documents 
for themselves, and it is another 
of HO's tasks to regulate the ac- 
cess of outsiders to the files of 

























































Dr. Perkins 


Dr. Parks 


the Department, These files are 
largely open up to 1930 and are 
restricted for the period thére- 
after, But much information can 
be made available to scholars 
from the restricted period, pro- 
vided that their notes are reviewed 
to see that they avoid subjects of 
current sensitivity and references 
that would give offense to indi- 
viduals or nationalities, In the 
Historical Office this delicate and 
demanding task is handled by Dr, 
E, Taylor Parks, whose success 
is attested by scores of grateful 
acknowledgments from private 
historians, 


Later this year there will be a 
press release announcing the ap- 
pearance of Volume XIII (Series 
D) of ''Documents on German For- 
eign Policy, 1918-1945," This will 
be another product of the Histor- 
ical Office and the last volume in 
the tripartite project (American- 
British-French) for publishing the 
seized documents of the German 
Foreign Office for the years 1933- 
1941, The American participation 
in this enterprise has been con- 
ducted by a series of distinguished 
historians, the current editor-in- 
chief being Dr. Howard M, Smyth. 
Further volumes, to project the 
series back to 1918 and forward 
to 1945, are to be issued in Ger- 
man under German editorial 
supervision, 

HO has had quite a bit to do 
through the years with high-level 
conferences. Some of its oldtimers 
recall serving as documents of- 
ficers on the secretariats of con- 
ferences in Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, and London during World 
War II, Others have served since 
then as technical secretaries or 

(See HISTORY, page 40) 
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EREVER maps are made, 
that's where you'll find the De- 
partment's Geographic Attaches. 
Sharing the instinct, in one respect, 
of a Long John Silver, these highly 
trained specialists search the 
world for maps of any kind, size or 
shape that might prove useful to the 
Department or other Government 
agencies, 


As research tools or source ma- 
terial for making policy decisions 
or as a guide to a wandering FSO, 
these maps merit the effort that 
goes into finding them. 


Although the Geographic At- 
taches are based in the capital 
cities of the world—Bonn, Paris, 
Copenhagen, Beirut, New Delhi, 
Tokyo, Pretoria and Rio de Ja- 
neiro--where map production is 
high, they also hike to the hinter- 
lands for maps of little known 
areas or call at a certain church 
basement in Lisbon, the unlikely 
quarters of a cartographer who 
produces some of the most highly 
technical maps drawn today, 

The maps they find may be as 
detailed as the footnotes of a text 
on diplomatic history or as large 
as a football field, 


Oruers are so colored and 
shaded they seem to appear in 
three dimensions, 

The Geographic Attache pro- 
gram got its first official start 
immediately after World War II, 
but the importance of continually 
collecting maps for the Depart- 
ment was recognized long before. 
A landmark in this country's dip- 
lomatic history, for example, 
rested on the map find in 1841 
of a forerunner of the Geographic 
Attache. Jared Sparks, an Ameri- 
can scholar, searching through 
the archives in Paris discovered 
a map marked by Benjamin Frank- 
lin which led to the settlement 
soon after of the boundary dispute 
between Maine and Canada, long 
a thorn in the diplomatic side 
of the U.S, 

Each of the Department's eight 
Geographic Attaches is responsi- 
ble for procuring maps and infor- 
mation on mapping techniques for 
a particular region. These regions 
vary in size according to the 
amount of mapping done. In West- 
ern Europe, there are three Geo- 
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Geographic Attaches Search 
The World Over for Maps 















graphic Attaches, while in South 
America, where map production 
is less, there is only one geo- 
graphic attache for the entire con- 
tinent. 

The program is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Arthur L. Burt, 
Coordinator for Maps. In addition 
to supervising the attache pro- 
gram, Dr. Burt is also a member 
of the U.S. National Committee of 
the International Geographic Union 
and guides U.S. participation in the 
work of the Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History. 

Arrangements have been made 
in most areas of the world where- 
by maps, technical journals and 
other materials can be continually 
exchanged, Dr. Burt says. 


The Geographic Attaches come 
to the Department from Universi- 
ties throughout the country. Oc- 
casionally one comes from a Gov- 
ernment mapping organization. Dr. 
Burt says that they usually serve 


a period of five years or more in 
the program, before leaving the 
service to return to University 
positions. 

Some, however, stay on in the 
Department, lending their back 
ground and experience to the De- 
partment's view of world ge 
ography. Dr. G. Etzel Pearcy, who 
heads the Office of the Geographer, 
formerly served as a Geographic 
Attache in the Far East and in 
Western Europe. His deputy, Dr. 
Robert D. Hodgson, served as an 
attache in Bonn and Mr. Arthur 
Biggs, also in this Office, was 
attache in South America. 

Those presently serving in the 
field are Dr. Elvyn A. Stoneman, 
responsible for Africa; Dr. Wol- 
fram U. Drewes, based in New 
Delhi; Dr. Donald R. Dyer, re- 
sponsible for South America; Drs. 
Lauri J. Niemela, Albert S. Chap- 
man and Dean S. Rugg, respon- 
sible for Europe; and Dr. John A. 
Bradley, responsible for the Far 
East. 

The new map library opened in 
the Department is a service of 
this program. Foreign Service of- 
ficers may obtain maps by ad- 
dressing an OM to the Department 
under the heading ''maps." Officers 
in the Department may visit the 
map room, 8847, or telephone 
extension 3322. 





COPENHAGEN--Public Affairs Officer Wilford J. Kramer, who acts as Youth Coordinator in the 
U.S. Mission here, is shown in the Embassy cafeteria with Danish youth leaders invited for 
a half-day conference on international projects. From left are Knud Engoard, Chairman of 
the Danish National Youth Council, which embraces 39 organizations with a combined member- 
ship of 700,000; Mogens Mervild, former Fulbright Scholar at Yale; Mr. Kramer, and Hans 
Henrik Ostergaard, member of the Student Council at Aarhus University in Jut!and. Representa- 
tives of the U.S. Educational Foundation in Denmark, the Denmark-America Foundation, and the 
American Field Service also participated in the conference, a very successful event of recent date. 
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l continued from 


page 38 | History 


historians on the United States 
delegations to conferences at San 
Francisco (Japanese Peace 
Treaty), London, Paris, and New 
York (Council of Foreign Min- 
isters), Geneva (Surprise Attack), 
Rio de Janeiro (Joint Technical 
Commission), and Washington, 
Canberra, and Buenos Aires (Ant- 
arctica). 

One reason why '"'the past is 
prologue" for the Historical Of- 
fice is the long-term continuity 
of service of many professionals 
on the HO staff, The historian 
with the longest record of serv- 
ice is Mr. Richard S, Patterson, 
Chief of the Special Studies Branch 
in the Historical Studies Division. 
He has served in the Historical 
Office ever since it was called the 
Office of the Historical Adviser, 
which he entered as a young man 
in 1929. Mr. Patterson recalls that 
at that time he was introduced to 
two of the Department's historians 
who had come to the Department in 
the 1880's and who remembered 
quite wellthe Department's famous 
Chief Clerk and Assistant Secre- 
tary, William Hunter, who had 
entered the Department in 1829, 


just one century before Mr, Pate 
terson, 


Coast Guard Seeks 
Cadet Candidates 


Applications are now being ac- 
cepted by the United States Coast 
Guard for the next annual com- 
petitive examination for appointee 
ment of cadets to the United States 
Coast Guard Academy. The exami- 
nation will be held on December 7 
in over 2000 cities in the United 
States and overseas, 

The examination is open to any 
unmarried, qualified young man, 
military or civilian, who will have 
reached his 17th but not his 22nd 
birthday on July 1, 1964, 

Appointment to the Academy.is 
obtained through competitive 
examination only; there are no 
Congressional appointments or 
State quotas. Students who come 
plete the four year curriculum at 
the Academy receive a Bachelor 
of Science degree and the com- 
mission of Ensign in the United 
States Coast Guard, 

Requests for information con- 
cerning the examination and the 
requirements may be addressed 
to the Commandant (PTP-2), 
United States Coast Guard, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, 
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DACCA, Pakistan--U.S. Ambassador Walter P. McConaughy presents to Field Marshal Mohammed 
Ayub Khon, President of Pakistan, a pictorial album of Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy's 1962 
Pakistan visit. Observing the ceremony is Walt W. Rostow, Counselor and Chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council, who visited Pakistan in April. --USIS Photo 


STRASBOURG, France--Mrs. Charles E. Bohlen, wife of the American Ambassador, is shown 
greeting children of the Catholic Institute for Deaf-Mute Children during a recent visit here. 
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Nations in pressing for the with- 
drawal of their armed forces after 
the attack on Suez in October 1956. 

Mr. Dulles' somewhat aloof per- 
sonality did not contribute to per- 
sonal popularity, but his ability 
to master and analyze a difficult 
subject created deep respect in 
the Department and among news- 
men, as well as among Members 
of the Congress. The Secretary 
also enjoyed the respect and con- 
fidence of the President to an 
extraordinary degree, and when 
the fatal malady struck him down, 
early in 1959, the President's 
sense of loss was profound, Mr. 
Dulles' passing removed from the 
international scene one ofthe most 
forceful Secretaries of State in 
our history, and many leaders of 


the Western World felt that a 
pillar of Western defenses had 
fallen. 


When Christian Herter was about 
to depart for Geneva in early 
May 1959, to take his first major 
plunge, as Secretary of State, into 
the turbulent waters of East-West 
negotiations, he reassured the 
American people of the continuity 
of our foreign policy and paid his 
respects to the departed "great 
statesman" who for six years had 
represented the United States in 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

"People all over the world have 
been paying tribute to his remark- 
able work in the cause of peace 
with justice,'' Mr. Herter said, 
"His wise and courageous ex- 
ample will serve us well in the 
days to come," 


Cooney Goes to 


Labor Department 


Patrick Cooney, a veteran of 
eighteen years' service with the 
Department and for many years its 
communications liaison specialist, 
has recently 
transferred to the 
Department of 
Labor's Bureau of 
International La- 
bor Affairs as 
Chief of the Over- 
seas Services 
Branch, 

In his new cae 
pacity Mr. Cooney 
is responsible for 
the Labor Depart- 
ments's staff work in connection 
with its responsibilities within the 
framework of the Foreign Service. 
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F.S. Confirmations 


The following nominations by 
President Kennedy for appointment 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-3, 
CONSUL AND SECRETARY 


Frisbie, Bryan R. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-3, 
CONSUL AND SECRETARY 


Mallett, Guy Chandler, Jr. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-4, 
CONSUL AND SECRETARY 


Miller, William F. 


PROMOTION FROM 
FSO-8 to FSO-7 


Antippas, Andrew F. 
Biltchik, David E. 
Block, Kenneth E. 
Boeker, Paul H. 
Bosworth, Stephen W. 
Brown, Kenneth L. 
Burnham, Richard Irving 
Campbell, Francis R. 
Cobbledick, James R. 
de Santillana, Gerald 
Dion, Jerrold Mark 
Dugstad, Richard A. 
Eaton, William F. 
Elfers, , Frederick D. 
Engel, David A. 
Fischer, David J. 
Guthrie, Donald Keith 
Hardy, Benjamin Hill, III 
Hediger, Jean J. 

High, Audelia V., Miss 
Holliday, Robert W. 
Keller, Kenneth C. 
Kelly, Edmund H. 
King, Richard F. 

Lafe, C. William 

Lee, William L. 

Lobit, Hugh C. 
McCormack, Mark 
Montgomery, Harry M., Jr. 
Moore, Bert C. 

Munro, Glenn A. 
Parks, Benjamin R. 
Pettus, Charlton M. 
Potts, Allen Van 
Rodesch, Jerrold C. 
Schepp, Walter F., Jr. 


Shoemaker, Merle W. 
Smith, N. Shaw 

Sylvester, Charles T. 
Taher, Daniel 

Wach, Raymond J. 

Webb, Haven N. 

Whiting, John D. 
Williams, Thomas Edward 
Wilson, Richard L. 
Woods, Hanna W. H., Miss 
Woods, Ronald E. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-7’s, 
VICE CONSULS, (Career) 
AND SECRETARIES 


Achilles, Norman L. 
Berlack, Evan R. 

Block, Stephen M. 
Campbell, Ann P., Miss 
Devine, Richard C. 
Emmons, Robert Duncan 
Goold, Robert P. 
Jurecky, John P. 
McCormack, Richard L. 
Sanders, Cameron H., Jr. 
Sommer, Mary J., Miss 
Westfahi, Lenore E., Miss 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-8’s, 
VICF CONSULS (Career) 
ANv “~CRETARIES 


Brown, Richard C. 
Bullington, James R. 
Hall, Francis C. 
Hawley, James M., Ill 
Lamb, Robert E. 
Lambertson, David F. 
Levitsky, Melvyn 
Lollis, Edward W., Il 
Miller, Stephen Harwood 
Mudd, Donald E. 
Murphy, Nicholas M. 
Riggio, Louis V. 
Rudisill, Philip McPherson 
Schlenker, Thomas A. 
Simmons, John F., Jr. 
Smith, Rufus Grant 
Thompson, Dennis L. 
Wajda, Thomas J. 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULS 


Brown, Warren H. 
Davies, Archie 
Dovis, William B. 





in the Foreign Service were con- 
firmed by the Senate on May |: 


Donovan, Francis T. 
Gurow, George 
Heintzelman, H. Henry 
Hogan, John F., Jr. 
Lutz, Rene Andrew 
McGinley, James A.., Ill 
Mason, John A., Jr. 
Miller, E. Bruce 
Porter, George W. 
Reynolds, Albert F. 
Sandin, Robert B. 
Scott, James A. 
Shirley, John W. 
Smvth. Calvin M. 

Van Es, Ernst A. 
Ward, Francis E. 
West, David E. 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULS 
AND SECRETARIES 


Holman, Ned P. 
Smith, Robert L. 
Zeffer, Alexander J. 


FSR’s TO BE 
VICE CONSULS 


Caterini, Dino J. 
Chiocca, Ernest J. 
Corydon, Jeff, Ill 
Fees, James R 
Knopes, Robert E. 
Kobrin, Theodore 
Koch, Bruce R. 
Prindiville, Jacques A. 
Rivera, |smael 


Roye, Wendell J. 


FSR’s TO BE 
SECRETARIES 


Albert, Francis L., Jr. 
Bonnet, John C. 
Cogan, Charles G. 
Joyce, James V. 
King, William B. 
Lupton, Robert H. 
Mann, Charles A. 
Petty, Clare E. 
Ringland, Peter 
Shapiro, Harold 
Stewart, Charles D. 
Taube, Serge 

Toner, Joseph Stanley 
Twetten, Thomas A. 
Villemarette, Raymond 





WAVES Seeking 


State Reservists 


Women employees of the Depart- 
ment between the ages of 18 and 
25—-married or single-—may now 
qualify for the WAVE Reserve Re- 
cruit Training Program in the 
Washington area, 

By attending meetings one even- 
ing a week (Tuesday) and taking 
two weeks' annual training duty, 


both with pay and uniform, ''young 
women employees can improve 
themselves and serve their coun- 
try without disrupting their civi- 
lian life,'' WAVE officials said. 

The Department will grant mili- 
tary leave for the training duty 
period, 

Applicants must be high school 
graduates, with no dependents 
under 18, Those interested in fur- 
ther information without obligation 
should phone the Naval Reserve 
Recruiting Office, L17-5700 (Code 
142), Ext. 623, 
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Travel 





the cost of meals, lodging, tips to 
porters and other expenses of a 
personal nature, The most usual 
of these personal expenses are 
listed in section 142.1 of the new 
travel regulations, The per diem 
rate is computed on the basis of 
single rooms at average-priced 
hotels and meals at average type 
restaurants, A factor of roughly 
25 percent is added to the cost of 
lodging and meals to cover mis-~- 
cellaneous expenses, The per 
diem rates are the maximum pay- 
able; lesser rates are prescribed 
where appropriate. 

While the formula for computing 
per diem appears reasonable, there 
are nevertheless frequent com- 
plaints from travelers that they 
have been heavily out of pocket, 
There are several possible reasons 
for this. Often the traveler does 
not know about the moderate priced 
hotels, and stays at the more ex- 
pensive better known ones. Often 
too, the less expensive hotels are 
booked up. Not only will the trave- 
ler frequently eat at restaurants 
that are known around the world, 
but also he may order expensive 
items instead of a modest meal. 
(Incidentally, the per diem for lo- 
calities where the ‘''continental 
breakfast" is standard includes the 
extra cost of bacon and eggs.) 
Sometimes the per diem rate is too 
low because the data submitted by 
the posts is not accurate or is out- 
of date. 


Per diem is payable only when 
an employee is in travel status, 
that is, away from his home or 
regular duty station on official 
business, Per diem is not payable 
for days on leave, other than sick 
leave. While this principle is 
simple, it has been necessary to 
include a rather elaborate set of 
provisions to determine exactly 
when travel status begins and ends 
and what are considered in- 
terruptions in travel status. 

In the past, per diem has been 
computed to the nearest quarter 
day (six-hour periods ending at 
6 a.m., noon, 6 p.m, and midnight). 
This works well in the United 
States, but has resulted incompli- 
cations and mistakes in compu- 
tation for trips abroad where sev- 
eral different per diem rates are 
payable for one trip, The newtravel 
regulations provide for come 
putation of per diem for whole 
calendar days, midnight to mid- 
night, based on the rate for the 
locality where the traveler is at 
midnight, If the traveler is aboard 
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a train or plane at midnight, per 
diem is based on the rate applicae 
ble to his next official destination. 
A new formula is included for pay- 


ing per diem accruals for the 
parts of days at the beginning and 
ending of the trip. 


Ship Travel 


Travel must be by American 
ships if they are available. The 
Merchant Marine Act imposes rigid 
restrictions on use of foreign flag 
ships and vests in the Comptroller 
General the responsibility of as- 
suring satisfactory proof of the 
official necessity for any use of 
foreign ships. If proof satisfactory 
to the GAO is not furnished, the 
entire cost of the trip (including 
per diem) will be disallowed, The 
GAO has furnished, standards for 
use of American and foreign ships 
(see section 133.2) but these are 
strictly guidelines and the GAO 
still must exercise the final re- 
sponsibility for assuring that use 
of foreign ships was necessary in 
each particular case, Unless use of 
foreign ships cannot be avoided, 
don't use them. It is almost never 
permissible to use them for indi- 
rect travel. 


Air Travel 


Until recently, first-class ac- 
commodations were standard for 













































































































air travel as well as travel by 
train and ship. The differential be- 
tween first-class and economy 
class fares varies but onthe North 
Atlantic and other routes, first- 
class fares are almost 80% more 
than economy fares. For example, 
the one-way economy fare between 
New York and Paris is $292 while 
the first-class fare is $522. With 
the shortened flight and greater 
comfort even in the economy sec- 
tions, the added cost of first-class 
travel no longer seemed warranted, 
In order to effect much needed 
economies, the Department first 
required use of econcmy accommo- 
dations across the North Atlantic 
and later extended this to travel 
within the continental United States, 
The new regulations provide for 
economy travel between the United 
States and designated countries in 
Western Europe, nearby Latin A- 
merica and Africa, and for flights 
between points abroad of eight 
hours or less, It is recognized that 
extended travel in the somewhat 
cramped economy accommodations 
is unduly burdensome; therefore, 
first class accommodations may be 
used for continuous travel for long 
periods, For details see section 
146.2.), 


As a matter of national policy 
and to conserve dollars, use of 


American planes is required un- 
less their use would be impracti- 


VIENTIANE--Ambossodor Leonard Unger (right) presents a vial of Sabin oral polio vaccine to 
Khomsovk Keola, Minister of Public Health. The United States sent approximately 200,000 
doses of the vaccine to the Royal Leo Government in order to help combat an epidemic of 
poliomyelitis in Vientiane. Looking on, center, is Charles A. Mann, USAID Mission Director. 
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cal or cause undue delays or added 
expense, 


Routing of Travel 


For several years the Regula- 
tions have prescribed that travel 
shall be by "a usually traveled 
route'', The terms "'adirect route", 
"the most direct route" or ''the 
least costly route" were considered 
but not adopted because any such 
provision would mean that small 
deviations through lack of knowl- 
edge or for special circumstances 
would be considered "indirect"’ 
travel, with the many resulting 
problems and losses discussed 
below. In some cases, determin- 
ing the appropriate route is dif- 
ficult but usually the choice is 
clear. More often than not the 
problem arises when the traveler 
wants to go some other way. Ir- 
respective of the formulation of 
the regulations, expenses are 
limited by lawtothose "necessary" 
for official travel; therefore the 
least expensive route is usually 
the appropriate one. However, the 
traveler should not be subjected to 
unreasonable delays and incon- 
venience. In some cases there is 
little basis of choice between al- 
ternative routes and any of them 
might appropriately be considered 
"a usually traveled route", depend- 
ing upon the employee's date of 
readiness for travel and the avail- 
ability of accommodations. 


Indirect Travel 


If the traveler, for his own con- 
venience, deviates from a usually 
traveled route, it is necessary to 
determine what portion of the total 
costs incurred is payable by the 
Government and what portion is 
payable by the traveler. The gen- 
eral principle is simple; namely, 
the traveler pays for any costs 
above those that would have been 
incurred if he had traveled di- 
rectly. The problem istoestablish 
a clear and equitable formula for 
determining what the costs of di- 
rect travel would have been, that 
is, the "constructive cost"', 

Before the general adoption of 
less than first-class air fares, the 
problems of reimbursement for 
indirect travel were not so for- 
midable, The spread between first- 
class fares on various routes and 
modes of travel was not great. 
Consequently, the reimbursement 
to the traveler would not differ 
substantially if one or another 
route or mode of travel was used 
in computing constructive cost. The 
introduction of tourist and economy 
air fares changed this; at first, 
it became possible to perform ex- 
tended and time-consuming indi- 
rect travel for less than direct 
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PIEDRAS NEGRAS, Coahuila, Mexico--Consul General Edward 0. Stellmacher is shown at the 
console of the organ in the Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe Cathedral during an organ recital he 
presented recently in concert with Professor Jose Menchaca (standing) of the Escuela Sec- 
undaria. Mr. Stellmacher has presented four organ concerts over the past few months, all of 
which featured local Mexican vocal talent as a means of promoting international friendship. 


first-class air travel; later, with 
restrictions on first-class air 
travel, the traveler was often faced 
with heavy disallowances for even 
small deviations from the "usually 
traveled route," 

In drafting regulations on this 
subject, it is necessary to attempt 
to meet several conflicting cri- 
teria: 

-—The provisions must be clear 
and simple to understand; 

~-They must cover a vast num- 
ber of alternative indirect travel 
situations; 

— They must be fair and equitable 
both to the traveler and the Gov- 
ernment; and 

~- They must be easy to admin- 
ister and audit against. 

In the past few years, several 
formulas have been tried and 
proven unsuccessful. Any formu- 
la must be a compromise between 
the criteria mentioned above. The 
provisions of the new travel regu- 
lations (Sections 131.3 and 131.4) 
have attempted to be equitable as 
between the Government and the 
traveler and to cover as wide a 
variety of indirect travel situa- 
tions as was reasonable, This has 
meant a loss of simplicity in 
presentation and ease of audit and 
administration, It is believed that 
the provisions will be more readily 
understood if applied to actual or 
hypothetical situations than if read 
abstractly. 


The basic formula of the new 
regulations is to base construc- 
tive cost on the class of travel 
authorized and the mode of travel 
(surface or air) authorized and 
actually used. Detailed provisions 
have been included to cover the 
situation when mixed modes are 
used, 


Weight Allowances for 
Shipment and Storage of Effects 


Major changes have been made 
in the allowances for shipment and 
storage of effects, In the previous 
regulations, the allowances were 
based on the gross weight or cubic 
volume of effects as packed, de- 
pending on how the _ shipping 
charges were assessed. This had 
the advantage of providing a clear 
determination of the weight or size 
of the shipment to compare against 
the applicable allowance and proe 
tected the Government against ex- 
cess costs resulting from poor 
packing. By the same token, it 
subjected the traveler to the exe 
cess costs resulting from poor 
packing and meant that people 
traveling from places where good 
packing practices prevailed were 
able to ship more than those trav- 
eling from areas where poor pack- 
ing was the rule. Another basic 
fault was that generally it was 
impossible to determine whether 

(See TRAVEL, next page) 
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(TRAVEL continued) 


or not the allowance was ex- 
ceeded until the effects were 
packed and it was too late to do 
anything about it. In most cases 
the employee had left his post 
before his effects were packed 
but even if he were there, he 
usually could not exercise ef- 
fective supervision over the pack- 
ing. 

The new regulations establish 
the allowances on a net weight 
basis; that is, the actual weight 
of the goods together with con- 
tainers and protective packing for 
loose and fragile articles. Net 
weight provides a single standard 
irrespective of packing practices, 
It places squarely on the posts the 
responsibility for supervision and 
control of local packers and ship- 
pers. It will make it somewhat 
easier to approximate the amount 
of effects prior to packing. To as- 
sist travelers, the Department is 
developing a guide for estimating 
net weight. It should be noted that 
this will be only a guide and will 
not be used for audit purposes. 


O NE problem in using net weight 

standard is the final determination 
of the net weight actually shipped. 
This is arrived at by actually 
weighing the goods before final 
packing or after unpacking or by 
deducting the known weight of pack- 
ing materials from the gross 
weight. Where these methods are 
not practical, a formula has been 
included in the regulations for 
deriving net weight from gross 
weight or cubic volume. 


The table of weight allowances 
has been converted from a salary 
to a grade basis; the grades cor- 
respond to those used in the quar- 
ters allowance table. For some 
categories of employees this will 
mean reduced allowances, but for 
most it will mean increased al- 
lowances., A provision has been 
included to take care of those cur- 
rently exceeding their new al- 
lowances because of this change. 


Experience has shown that some 
of the previous allowances were 
too low. Increases have therefore 
been provided for "limited" or 
"nominal" shipments and for per- 
sons with large families, 


In converting from gross to net 
weight, net weight was taken as 
twoethirds (2/3) of gross weight. 
Therefore most of the figures for 
net weight amounts shown in the 
table will be less than the pre- 
vious figures for gross weight. 
To compare the new allowances 
with the old, the net weight amount 
should be increased by one half 


(1/2), or the gross weight amount 
reduced by one third (1/3). 


SUMMARY 


The regulations provide (Sec. 
115): 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TRAVELER 


The traveler is responsible for the 
correct performance of official travel 
and for the payment of any charges in- 
curred through failure to comply with the 
governing regulations, regardless of who 
may have assisted him in making his 
travel arrangements. 


This provision is substantially 
the same as in the prior regula- 
tions. An attempt was made to 
find a legal and practical way to 
place responsibility elsewhere but 
without success, 

The new regulations seek to 
achieve equity as between the Gov- 
ernment and the traveler. The pay- 
ment of travel expenses by the 
Government is limited to those 
expenses authorized by law and 
within these limits to expenses 
actually incurred and expenses 
which were necessary for the per- 
formance of the official travel. 
Foreign Service employees should 


exercise the same care inprotect- 
ing the Government's interest as 
they do their own, Recognition and 
Consideration of the Government's 
interest is the best way to avoid 
difficulties and disallowances., 


| 20 Years of Service | 


Mr. Phillips Mr. Caballero 
Two 20-year Length-of-Service 
awards were presented last month 
at the American Consulate, No- 
gales, The award winners, Consul 
J. Stanley Phillips and Staff Of- 
ficer Julian J, Caballero, received 
their certificates from Consul A, 


John Cope, Jr., at an office cere- 
mony. 


LOURENCO MARQUES, Mozambique--Paul F. Canney (right), Economic Officer, is shownas he 
presents the ‘‘Taca Paul Canney”’ trophy to the captain of Desportivo, local champion basket- 
ball team and victor in a game with U.S. Marines here. The trophy, given by a group of local 
citizens in Canney’s honor, symbolizes the contribution the young officer has made to the 
American image during his two and a half years here. He is returning to Washington for 
language training in preparation for his assignment to the American Embassy in Helsinki. 
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R & P Changes 


The following regulations and 
procedures were issued as For- 
eign Affairs Manual Circulars 
(FAMC) or revisions of the For- 
eign Affairs Manual (FAM) and 
Foreign Affairs Handbooks (FAH). 
A letter following the reference 
number of a FAMC indicates the 
circular was distributed only with- 
in the Department. 

Rest _and Recuperation Travel. 
The Department, AID and USIA, 
acting jointly, adopted procedures 
for handling employee  contri- 
butions toward the cost of rest and 
recuperation travel, These pro- 
cedures supplement the instruc- 
tions contained in FAMC No, 108, 
(FAMC 114) 

Security Violations. Reports of 
security violations will henceforth 
be included in the Department's 
personnel file of the employee 
responsible for the violation, after 
the Department has determined 
that a violation actually occurred. 
(FAMC 115) 

Transportation and Shipment of 
Household Effects. Procedures for 
obtaining packing, shipping, stor- 
age and related services in con- 
nection with household goods and 
personal effects which are located 
in the Washington, D,C, area, were 
jointly adopted by the Department, 
AID and USIA, (FAMC 116) 

Official Use Only Discontinued, 
Acting jointly, the Department, 
USIA, AID, ACDA, and the PC dis- 
continued the use of the adminis- 
trative control designation OFFI- 
CIAL USE ONLY, and restated the 
criteria for the use of the desig- 
nation LIMITED OFFICIAL USE, 
(FAMC 117) 

Reassignments by Posts, The 
use of an Operations Memorandum 
for reporting reassignments of 
employees by overseas posts has 
been discontinued. Form FS-483, 
Pay Change Record, will be used 
to report reassignment actions to 
the Department, (FAMC 118) 

Performance Measurement, In- 
structions on the preparation and 
submission of efficiency reports 
were revised to reflect the new 
class structure in the Foreign 
Service staff corps. (TL:PER-58) 

Personnel. In order to ensure 
that separation addresses for em- 
ployees who retire or resign are 
accurately recorded at the time 
travel orders are issued, a Resi- 
dence and Dependency Report (FS- 
304) is now required. Other 
changes in 3 FAM provided for 
new delegations of authority within 
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the Office of Personnel, and ree 
moved from the PER Channel tele- 
grams reporting the deaths, acci- 
dents or illnesses of other agency 
personnel and their dependents. 
(TL:PER=59) 

Conduct of American Em- 
loyees. Department policy that 
employees of the Foreign Service 
should not act as agents for the 
transmission of communications 
from private persons or organi- 
zations in foreign countries to the 
President or to other public offi- 
cers in this country was added as 
3 FAM 628.6. Discretion was 
granted to the Chief of Mission 
to make exceptions to this policy 
when the public interest would be 
clearly served by doing so, (TL: 
PER-60) 

Allowances. Numerous re- 
visions were made in the living 
quarters allowance regulations to 
reflect changes inthe Standardized 
Regulations (Government Ci- 
vilians, Foreign Areas), and to 
codify revisions to the education 
allowance regulations previously 
issued by circular airgrams. (TL: 
PER-61) 

Medical and Health Program. 
Principal or administrative offf- 
cers are required, whenever 
possible, to obtain competent 
medical advice regarding the 
necessity for medical travel, the 
need for attendants, andthe nearest 
locality where suitable medical 
care may be obtained. Procedures 
relative to the payment of per 
diem for out-patient treatment 
were revised and clarified. (TL: 
PER-62) 

General Administration, Guide- 
lines on the use of flags at over- 
seas posts were revised toinclude 
appropriate references to public 
laws on the display of the flag, and 
to authorize the use of either 12 x 
18 inch or 8 x 12inch United States 
and Foreign Service flags for auto- 
mobile display. A current listing 
of prescribed designations of offi- 
cers to perform specific post 
responsibilities was issued, (TL: 
GEN-18), The article by William 
J. Crockett, Assistant Secretary 
for Administration, which ap- 
peared in the February 1963 De- 
partment of State Newsletter, was 
issued for inclusion in 2 FAM for 
the guidance of all administrative 
personnel at overseas posts. (TL: 
GEN-19) 

Expres or Travelers Checks. 
At the discretion of the Adminis- 


trative Officer, United States Dis- 


bursing Officers and Class A and 
B Cashiers, may now be authorized 
to hold express or travelers checks 
on consignment from travel agen- 
cies or banks for sale at cost to 
American personnel, (TL:FIN-32) 

Publications and Related Serv- 
ices, New procedures were adop- 
ted to provide that approved manu- 
scripts, if they are to be processed 
by the Division of Publishing Serv- 
ices, be forwarded by the publi- 
cations control officer, to the Di- 
vision of Publishing Services for 
final preparation of copy for the 
printer prior to publication. (TL: 
GS-1001) 

Correspondence. New Proce- 
dures were adopted on the use of 
Forms DS-7, Signature Cards, 
which provide for the submission 
of original copies of the signature 
cards to the appropriate bureau 
for filing. (TL:CR-1008) 

Passports. 8 FAM 240, Citizen- 
ship and Passports, was revisedas 
it pertains to applications for U.S, 
passports by persons believed to 
be members of communist organi- 
zations as well as limitations on 
the issuance of passports to per- 
sons other than members of com- 
munist organizations, Other 
changes were made to bring pro- 
cedures overseas in closer ac- 
cord with those of the Passport 
Office and its agencies in the 
United States. In addition, princi- 
pal officers were relieved of the 
responsibility of signing for and 
safeguarding blank passports at 
posts having chiefs of consular 
section, 


Department Organization, The 
Department Organization Manual 


was revised to reflect the current 
organizational structure and 
responsibility of the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research and the 
Office of Personnel (TL:0-85). 
Organizational changes in the Bu- 
reau of Economic Affairs included 
the establishment of a Fibers and 
Textile Division, a General Com- 
mercial Policy Division anda Spe- 
cial Trade Activities and Commer- 
cial Treaties Division (FAMC 
117A), A new Office of Brazilian 
Affairs was established in the Bu- 
reau of Economic Affairs, This is 
a joint office in which the De- 
partment and AID will participate 
(TL:0-86), 


A second group of 10 junior of- 
ficers has been selected to attend 
the ''Group Discussions for Eco- 
nomic Trainees" organized by the 
Bureau of Economic Affairs, be- 
ginning April 19 and extending 
through May 22. The series con- 
sists of a discussion once a week 
on various current economic sub- 
jects of interest, 





Young FSOs Visit the Fleet at Norfolk 


One question a visitor wants answered is: How do the guns 
remain on target while the cruiser is bobbing on the ocean? 


An escort officer, on the bridge of the carrier USS Forrestal, 
explains the mechanics of steering to the FSO group. FSOs 


A touring group of junior For- 
eign Service officers was wel- 
comed aboard the Navy's Atlantic 
Fleet in Norfolk recently, to view 
the seafaring arm of diplomacy. 

The youthful visitors were im- 
pressed by Navy hospitality and 
efficiency as they were introduced 
to the hub of the world's greatest 
concentration of naval power. 

The military city, they dis- 
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covered, spreads over four miles 
of pier facilities, 


Highlights of the visit were a 
briefing on the operations of the 
Atlantic Fleet and the Norfolk 
support facilities, and visits to 
a carrier, submarine and cruiser, 


The tour was arranged by the 
Junior Foreign Service Officers 
Club (JFSOC). 


Aboard the USS Newport News, Flagship of the Second Fleet, 
the officers are briefed on naval strategy in the Atlantic. 


The intricacies of the operations room tend to impress on 
that complicated matters are not restricted to State. 


Members who made the tour 
were Charles Anderson, Andrew 
Antippas, Thomas Bartholemy, 
John Barta, Harry Coburn, David 
Cox, James Ferrer, James Haw- 
ley, Winston Lord, John Martin, 
Richard Mintz, Nuel Pazdral, Carl 
Pearl, Charleton Pettus, J, Keith 
Powell, Philip Rudisill, Merle 
Shoemaker, Andrew Tangalos and 
Clyde Taylor, 
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Diplo-nots Form 
An Organization 


International Diplo-nots, a new 
social group for U.S, Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff personnel and their non- 
diplomatic counterparts in all the 
Diplomatic Missions in Washing- 
ton, was organized on April 24. 

More than 40 non-diplomatic 
members of various embassies and 
legations in the Nation's capital 
and FS Staff members in the De- 
partment attended the initial meet- 
ing at the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Visitors Information 
Service (IVIS), 700 Jackson Place, 
N.W., adopted a set of by-laws, 
elected officers, and mapped plans 
for the year. 

The new group is nowconducting 
a membership drive and any FS 
Staff member in the Washington 
area is eligible, officials point 
out. Those interested in joining the 
Diplo-nots should contact Miss 
Harriett Gelderman, Embassy of 
the Netherlands, Secretary. 

Other officers are James Hart, 
a Foreign Service Staff member in 
the State Department's Operations 
Center, Executive Secretariat, 
President; Ee Tatt Tan, Embassy 
of the Federation of Malaya, 
Treasurer, and four Committee 
members--Miss Lydia M. Cres- 
cioni, Embassy of Venezuela; Miss 
Raquel Davidovich, Embassy of 
Peru; Miss Fernanda Britto, Em- 
bassy of Portugal, and Desmond 
Henry, Embassy of Jamaica—who 
will arrange the social program, 

The organization's Advisers are 
Miss Roberta Bruce, a Foreign 
Service Staff member who serves 
as appointments secretary to U.S, 
Ambassador to India Chester 
Bowles, and Miss Augusta Mc- 
Eachern, a Foreign Service Staff 


Miss Bruce Miss McEachern 
member in the Office of the Under 
Secretary of State, George W. Ball. 

Mrs, Dean Rusk, wife of the Sec- 
retary of State, was scheduled to 
address the Diplo-nots on May 15 
at IVIS headquarters, Other 
planned events include an Inaugu- 
ration Party at the end of May, 
a Fourth of July picnic and cele- 
bration, and a barge trip. 
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DIPLO-NOTS’ HOST--The new U.S. Ambassador to India, Chester Bowles, is shown with guests 
at a reception and garden party at his residence on April 21. Left to right are Schid Sanusi 
and Hector Harding of the Embassy of Sierra Leone, Mr. Bowles, and Osman Aroff of the 
Embassy of the Federation of Malaya. The International Diplo-nots organized three days later. 


DIPLO-NOTS’ PRESIDENT--James Hart, a Foreign Service Staff member in the State Department, 
newly-elected President of the International Diplo-nots, is shown with Miss Inger Hallen (left) 
and Miss Berit Sjoberg of the Embassy of Sweden at a garden party given by Mr. and 


Mrs. 


Chester Bowles on April 21 for non-diplomatic 


employees in Washington Missions. 


Rules May Change On Retiring at 70 


The Civil Service Commission 
has asked Congress to change the 
retirement provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to pro- 
vide mandatory separation of em- 
ployees at age 70 who have com- 
pleted 5 years of Federal service. 
Present rules require at least 15 
years service, 

CSC feels the change would en- 
courage appointing officers to give 
more consideration to and would 
open more opportunities for can- 


didates who are older than 55. 
At the same time, it would tend 
to reduce the number of over- 
age employees on the rolls who 
have not completed 15 years serv- 
ice. 

Appointing officers could still 
re-hire retired employees who 
are fully qualified, but they could 
be more selective. 

The change, if approved, would 
apply only to employees hired after 
its passage. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE WIVES 


T a luncheon at Fort McNair 

on May 7th, the Association 
of American Foreign Service Wom- 
en marked its third anniversary 
and installed new officers for 1963- 
64, There are many new faces in 
the group because, as usual in the 
Foreign Service, the majority of 
last year's officers are looking 
forward to going overseas with 
their husbands in the near future, 
Also this year, the number of 
elected positions on the AAFSW 
Board was increased from five to 
eight, with the three new ones 
being ''members atelarge."' 

Certain continuity is provided 
by the presence among these of- 
ficers of three women who served 
on the Board last year. They in- 
clude Mrs, Jacob Beam, who will 
continue to serve as President, 
Mrs, Clare Timberlake, who will 
take over the duties of Vice-Presi- 
dent after having been AAFSW's 
Program Chairman since March, 
and Mrs, George Morgan, former 
Special Projects Chairman, who 
will serve in the year to come as 
a member-at-large. 

Secretary of the organization 
this year will be Mrs. John Hen- 
derson, former assistant editor 
and advertising manager of the 
Foreign Service Journal, who has 
recently returned from Djakarta 
where she was on the Executive 
Board of the Women's Interna- 
tional Club, Recording Secretary 
is Mrs. Edward J, Rowell, both 
the wife and the mother of For- 
eign Service officers, who last 
year was one of the most faithful 
volunteer workers at the AAFSW 
Desk in the Foreign Service 
Lounge. Taking over the job of 
Treasurer is Mrs. Seaborn Foster, 
who had good preparation for the 
task as treasurer ofthe Embassy's 
women's group in the Philippines. 

The other members-atelarge 
are Mrs. Robert Follestad and 
Mrs. John Howard Moore. Mrs, 
Follestad was active with wom- 
en's groups in the many posts at 
which she served with her hus- 
band, while Mrs. Moore held high 
positions in women's groups in 
Frankfurt and Bonn and was coe 
chairman of the AAFSW subecom- 
mittee for luncheons during the 
past year. 

Although the AAFSW Nominat- 
ing Committee, under the able 
guidance of Mrs. Norris Haselton, 
made every effort to suggest per- 
sons for Board positions who had 
a reasonable expectation of being 
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in Washington for the coming 
AAFSW "year,'' to provide for 
continuity of action in the case of 
sudden transfers (which are by no 
means unusual inthe Foreign Serv- 
ice!), alternates were chosen for 
each of the positions except those 
of President and Vice-President 
whose replacements are provided 
for under special provisions ofthe 
AAFSW by-laws. These alternates 
will hold themselves in readiness 
to step into a vacated office in 
case of an emergency and serve 
until such time as the Board makes 
a firm appointment for the vacated 
position, be it confirmation of the 
alternate or a new appointee. 
These alternates are: for Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Willis Armstrong, 
a former Foreign Service of- 
ficer herself who has been busy 
with a special AAFSW project 


this spring, and for Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Philip Trezise, 
former board member of the Tokyo 
College Women's Club, the Tokyo 
Embassy Women's Club and 
various other groups in Japan, 
The alternate for the position of 
Treasurer is Mrs. Douglas Coster, 
who has been active with the 
AAFSW Speakers' Bureau and co- 
chaired this year's Christmas 
Party for F,S, juniors, and alter- 
nates for the members-at-large 
are Mrs. Hugh Appling, Mrs, 
George Barbis, and Mrs. Robert 
Hurwitch, to all of whom AAFSW 
owes a debt for their work during 
the past year in various capacities, 

Besides elected officers, chair- 
men of AAFSW Standing Commit- 
tees are also members of the 
Board. The number of such com- 
mittees and the selection of per- 
sons to head them will be one of 
the first duties of the new Board, 
It is hoped that these chairmen 
will be named shortly and firm 
plans will then be worked out for 
AAFSW's fourth year of opera- 
tions, 
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THIS TOUR--Mrs. Roger Hilsman, Jr. (center foreground) is shown as she escorted a group of 
foreign embassy wives on a tour of the State Department Building which was arranged by The 
Hospitality and Information Service (THIS). Those identifiable, from left, are Peter E. Par- 
nell of the Department’s General Services Division; Mrs. Rolf Bergendahl, wife of the Cultural 
Attache, Norwegian Embassy; Mrs. Hilsman, Mrs. Robert M. Moore, wife of the First Secre- 
tary (Administration), Australian Embassy, and Mrs. Vernon W. Howland, wife of the Assistant 
Naval Attache, Canadian Embassy. They are pictured on the eighth floor terrace. 
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Embassy Wives at Dar-es-Salaam 
Join in Nursery Project 


HE wives of U.S. Embassy, 

AID, and USIA officers at Dar- 
es-Salaam are helping raise funds 
for Tanganyika's first nursery 
schoolma project which has al- 
ready received the full co-opera- 
tion of the National Council of 
Tanganyika Women, 

The community project was ex- 
plained by Philadelphia-born Mrs. 
Thomas R, Byrne, 
wife of the Depu~ fe tp 
ty Chief of Mise | 4 
sion, who was in # 
Washington re- 
cently and held a 
press conference 
in the office of 
Katie S, Louch- 
heim, Deputy Ase 
sistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. 

Mrs. Byrne, 
who has been in Dar-es-Salaam 
since April 1962, teaches classes 
in child care and home care at 


Mrs. Byrne 


the YWCA in Tanganyika. She and 
the other Embassy wives are now 
seeking $6000 for the pilot nursery 
school and teacher's house which 
will be built by Tanganyikans with 
voluntary labor. 


"A great many young married 
women in Tanganyika find it im- 
possible to join the local self- 
help work or to attend the adult 
literacy, domestic science, and 
child care classes in their 
Districts because they have noone 
with whom to leave their young, 
under school-age children,'' she 
said, "This is particularly dif- 
ficult in the large centers of popu- 
lation such as Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanga, Moshi, and so on. 


"The answer is anursery school 
or kindergarten where the young 
mothers can leave their children 
while they attend classes,"' she 
added. "The National Council of 
Tanganyika Women is trying to 


establish nursery schools through- 
out the country, This project will 
also teach young African women 
to be qualified nursery school 
teachers," 


The school at Dar-es-Salaam, 
which will accommodate 60 chil- 
dren, will serve as a model and 
will also be a training school to 
supply teachers for additional 
nursery schools, "In time we hope 
to add a dormitory building and a 
dining room so that young girls 
from up-country can attend and 
receive training as_ teachers," 
Mrs. Byrne noted, 


"We are trying to raise the 
necessary funds as a gift of the 
women of the United States to 
the women of Tanganyika,"' Mrs. 
Byrne said. 


Those interested in contribut- 
ing to the nursery school cam- 
paign should send their contri- 
butions, earmarked for the proj- 
ect, to Mrs, Orin Lehman, Chair- 
man, American Committee for 
Community Development in Tan- 
ganyika, care of the Community 
Development Foundation, UN Plaza 
at 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., 
or to the American Association of 
Foreign Service Wives, P.O, Box 
4931, Washington 8, D.C, 


FOREIGN BROADCASTERS HONORED--Three young English-speaking 
feign women radio-TV broadcasters, now on a 3-month tour of the 
United States under a jointly sponsored “Project 1’’ of the Edu- 
cational Foundation of the American Women in Radio and Television 
AWRT) and the Department of State, are shown at a reception on April 

in the Department. Left to right are Frank S. Lancetti, Project Of- 
ficer, Special Exchanges Branch, CU; Miss Young-hee Suh of Seoul, 
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on announcer, writer and MC with Korea Broadcasting Service-TV; 
Miss Maro Theodossiadov of Nicosia, Cyprus, Program Officer 
and broadcaster, Cyprus Broadcasting System; Katie S. Louchheim, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs; Miss Randi Solveig Lie 
of Oslo, Acting Head of the Foreign Relations Department, Norwegian 
Broadcasting Corporation and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
wife of the Vice President, who is Honorary Chairman of ‘‘Project 1.’’ 
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page 3 


| EXCHANGE 


(with the exception of that of Rus- 
sia) were nearly always favorable 
to the United States.'' America's 
race relations, the report said, 
however, ''received the lowest rate 
ing of all aspects of the American 
scene, by all grantees from all 
areas," 

Further "suggestions for im- 
provement" by the Commission 
included proposals: 


— That "field selection centers" 
overseas be established under pri- 
vate auspices to assist U.S, uni- 
versities and private agencies in 
choosing properly qualified stu- 
dents; 

-—That adequate compensation 
be provided for American pro- 
fessors and lecturers going abroad 
and that a flat-sum travel allow- 
ance be granted for their depend- 
ents; 

—That in developing countries 
the exchange program should, 
where possible, "directly concern 
itself with the strengthening of 
their educational and social insti- 
tutions,'' but that the enthusiasm 
for work with developing nations 
"should not lead to neglect or 
downgrading of the educational and 
cultural programs with Europe;"' 

=— That, although ''The Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs has initiated im- 
portant steps to coordinate the 
many diverse programs,'' better 
coordination remains ''the highest 
priority objective for improvement 
of the program" and that better 
coordination of the approach and 
procedures of government agencies 
vis-a-vis the universities on the 
problems of educational exchange 
and development is "urgently 
needed," 


Other recommendations urged 
the importance of planning ex- 
change programs to meet particu- 
lar country needs, more attention 
to the calibre, status and career 
of the Cultural Affairs Officer 
(CAO) in the field, and the need 
for a study "of the problems 
created for the program and the 
limitations placed upon it by the 
heavy reliance on foreign cur- 
rencies,"' 

Concentrating primarily on for- 
eign grantees, the Commission 
had surveys made covering 2,696 
former grantees who came to the 
United States from 20 countries 
from 1949 through 1960; 1,146 
non-grantee leaders, prominent 
in many professions, in the same 
20 countries; and 131 U.S, em- 
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bassy officials in 26 countries. 
In addition, six members of the 
Commission traveled in Europe, 
Africa and Latin America and 
reported on the program, Special 
inquiries were made of U.S, lead- 
ers, both in government and in 
the private sector. 

The 20 survey countries were: 
Britain, France, Sweden, India, 
Turkey, Japan, Malaya, Philip- 
pines, Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 


Guatemala, Uruguay, Ghana, Ken- 
ya, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Afri- 
ca, Sudan and Tanganyika. 
Members of the Commission 
were appointed by President Ken- 
nedy in April 1962 to ''formulate 
and recommend to the President 
policies for exercising his au- 
thority under this Act (the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act) and...appraise 
the effectiveness of programs 
carried out pursuant to it," 


AT FORT BRAGG--Foreign Service officers William T. Sandalls, left, and Daniel Montenegro 
hear General Norberg, Danish Army, give his impressions of a Special Forces Demonstration. 


State and Fort Bragg Work Closely 
On Counter-Insurgency Objectives 


The Department, in keeping with 
its vital role in counter-insur- 
gency, maintains a close relation- 
ship with the U.S, Army Special 
Warfare Center and School at Fort 
Bragg. 


Currently, FSO William T. Sane 
dalls is assigned as Department of 
State Adviser at Fort Bragg where 
he is on the staff of Major General 
William P, Yarborough. 


On April 17, the Special Warfare 
Center acted as host to Major 
General N. O. Nérberg, Com- 
mander of the Danish Army West- 
ern Land Command, The occasion 
provided an opportunity to recall 
a former association of the visiting 
General and Bill Sandalls, who was 
recently American Consul inHam- 
burg. Mr. Sandalls was present as 


an observer for Operation Hold- 
fast, a NATO maneuver onthe Jut- 
land Peninsula in which General 
Nérberg was one of the com- 
manders, 

Since his assignment to Fort 
Bragg, Mr. Sandalls, a Colonel 
in the Army Reserve, has assumed 
command of the 3279th USAR Log 
Command, a reserve unit located 
there. 

Also present at a Special War- 
fare demonstration stagedfor. 
General Nérberg was FSO Daniel 
W. Montenegro. Mr. Montenegro, 
who is the Director of the Office 
of Public Services in the Depart- 
ment, was at Fort Bragg to lecture 
students in the Special Warfare 
School on "Communist Propa- 
ganda, Agitation and Subversive 
Activities," 
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Secretary’s Office 


Benjamin H, Read has succeeded 
Howard Furnas as Deputy Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Department. 
Mr. Read was formerly legis- 
lative Assistant to Senator Joseph 
Clark (D., Pa.), and served with 
the Department of State previously 
in the Office of the Legal Adviser. 


* * % 


From April 19 through April 23, 
the Atlantic Policy Advisory Group 
(APAG), representing most of the 
NATO countries, met in the United 
States and deliberated at Washing- 
ton, D.C., and at Airlie House, 
Warrenton, Virginia. On April 19, 
Secretary Rusk was host at a lunch- 
eon for the group and Under Secre- 
tary Ball was present as co-host, 
President Kennedy received the 
group on April 23 in the Cabinet: 
Room of the White House. 

APAG was created by NATO in 
late 1961 to provide an instrument 
through which member NATO 
countries could meet on a regular 
basis to examine long range prob- 
lems of concern to the Alliance. 
Walt W. Rostow, Counselor of the 
Department and Chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council, serves 
as the chief U.S, representative, 


African Affairs 


Recently in the Bureau for de- 
briefing, prior to taking up new 
duties, was John A. Calhoun, 
formerly Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Chad, who is being trans- 
ferred to Berlin as Assistant Chief 
of Mission. He is being succeeded 
as Ambassador to Chad by Brews- 
ter H. Morris, presently Minister 
at Bonn, 

Ambassador to Libya E, Allan 
Lightner, Jr., previously Assist- 
ant Chief of Mission, Berlin, left 
Berlin on April 25 for consultations 
in the Department and will leave 
for Libya about the first week in 
June, 

Edmund A, Gullion, Ambassador 
to the Congo (Leopoldville), was 
in the Department last month for 
consultation. He plans to take a 
short vacation in Greece en route 
to his home post, 

Other Chiefs of Mission visiting 
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the Bureau last month were John 
H. Ferguson, Ambassador to Mo- 
rocco, and Charles D. Withers, 
Ambassador to Rwanda. 

Michael L. DiLegge, formerly 
Assistant Officer in Charge of the 
Horn of Africa, has been assigned 
to Tripoli as Branch Public Af- 
fairs Officer. Mr. DiLegge is now 
enrolled in the Country Team 
Seminar at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Fred J. Galanto, formerly Con- 
sul at Basra, reported for duty 
last month in the Office of North- 
ern African Affairs where he has 
been assigned as Officer inCharge 
of the Republic of Somalia. 

Overseas transfers include the 
following: Donald S. Spigler, from 
the Department to Freetown as 
Deputy Chief of Mission; Francis 
T. McNamara, from Elisabethville 
to Karachi; Thomas F, Barron, 
from the Department to Khartoum 
as Procurement & Supply Officer 
(CAMO); William M. Johnson, from 
Rabat to Canadian Defense College, 
Kingston, Ontario; Robert J, Mac- 
Quaid, from the Department to San 
Salvador; Minot B, Nettleton, from 
Tangier to Rabat as Economic Of- 





BAMAKO, Mali--Nicholas Thorne, Adminis- 
trative Officer, is pictured with his pet chee- 


toh. Cheetahs are often tamed and 
trained to hunt antelopes and other game. 





ficer, and John D. Negroponte, 
from Hong Kong to the Department 
as Administrative Assistant, Of- 
fice of the Executive Director, Bu- 
reau of African Affairs. 


European Affairs 


In March, the University of Cali- 
fornia on the occasion of its Char- 
ter Day conferred upon our Ame- 
bassador to Italy, G. Frederick 
Reinhardt, an LL.D, degree. He 
was also honored 
by the University 
as Alumnus of the 
Year. The Am- 
bassador_  ad- 
dressed the Uni- 
versity's Annual 
Alumni Banquet 7 
which was attend- 
ed by some 1000 
people including 
the Regents and 
top dignitaries of 





Mr. Reinhardt 
the University and senior officials 
of the State of California. 
Ambassadors Charles E. Boh- 
len, France, and John W, Tuthill, 
United States Mission to the Euro- 
pean Communities (USEC), Brus- 


sels, Belgium, were in the De- 
partment on consultation during 
April, 

The Office of Western European 
Affairs and the Office of Protocol 
coordinated the State visit to the 
United States of Grand Duchess 
Charlotte andthe Hereditary Grand 
Duke, Prince Jean, of Luxembourg. 
Included in the party were Prime 
Minister Pierre Werner and For- 
eign Minister Eugene Schaus., Fol- 
lowing a three-day stay in Wash- 
ington, D.C,, the Grand Duchess 
was scheduled to visit Chicagoand 
Cape Canaveral before returning to 
Luxembourg on May 4. The group 


was accompanied by U.S. Am- 
bassador and Mrs. William R. 
Rivkin. 


Martin J. Hillenbrand, formerly 
Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs and 
Director of the Berlin Task Force, 
has been assigned to Bonn as Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission with the rank 
of Minister. 

John H. Burns, formerly Am- 
bassador to the Central African 
Republic, Bangui, has been as- 
signed to Paris as Political Ad- 





viser, Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Powers, Europe (SHAPE), 

John A. Calhoun, formerly Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Chad, 
has been designated Assistant 
Chief of Mission, Berlin, with the 
personal rank of Minister. 

Robert M. Brandin, presently 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
German Affairs, has been desig- 
nated Counselor of Embassy for 
Political Affairs, The Hague. 

D. Chadwick Braggioti has been 
assigned to Bordeaux as Consul 
General and Principal Officer. 

Paul L. Guest has been desig- 
nated Consul General and Prin- 
cipal Officer at Seville. 

Robert M. Beaudry, presently 
Officer in Charge of Swiss- Benelux 
Economic Affairs, Office of West- 
ern European Affairs, has beenas- 
signed to Brussels as Chief of the 
Political Section. 

Frank Ortiz has been assigned 
as Officer in Charge of Portuguese 
Affairs in the Office of Western 
European Affairs. 

William N. Turpin, formerly Di- 
rector of the Executive Secre- 
tariat, Department of Treasury, 
has been assigned to The Hague 
as Economic Officer. 

John I, Getz has been assigned 
to Paris/NATO International Staff 
as Director of the Office of the 
NATO Secretary-General. 

Louis G. Feffer has been trans- 
ferred to Paris as Commercial Of- 
ficer. 

Culver Gleysteen has been as- 
signed to Paris as Political Offi- 
cer. 

Lewis M. Purnell will attend the 
Bowie Seminar at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

William A. Root is scheduled to 
attend the Industrial College ofthe 
Armed Forces, 

George T. Lister has reported 


EMPLOYEE AWARDS--Assistont Secretary William R. Tyler was re- 1. 


for duty with the Soviet and East- 
ern European Exchanges Staff, 

LeRoy F. Percival has been de- 
tailed to the Army War College. 

Sandy M. Pringle has been de- 
tailed to the Air War College. 

George A, Hays, formerly Cana- 
dian Economic Affairs Officer in 
the Office of British Common- 
wealth and Northern European Af- 
fairs, has been assigned to Well- 
ington as Commercial Officer. 

Jean Gildea has been assigned to 
Paris as Regional Congressional 
Relations Liaison Officer. 

George H. Haselton has beenas- 
signed to Hamburg as Consular 
Officer. 

Hilding A. Peterson, formerly 
with the Department of Commerce, 
has been assigned to Rotterdam as 
Commercial Officer. 

Eric V. Youngquist has beenas- 
signed tothe Office of British Com- 
monwealth and Northern European 
Affairs as Officer in Charge of 
Norwegian and Danish Affairs, re- 
placing Eiler R. Cook who has been 
assigned to Copenhagen as Chief of 
the Political Section. 

Merrill A. White has joined the 
staff of the Office of Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs andis presently serv- 
ing as Hungarian Desk Officer, 


Henry R. Mills has been trans- 
ferred to Bonn as General Serv- 
ices Officer. 


Joseph B. Norbury has been as- 
signed to the Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs. 

David H. Cohn will report to the 
University of Pennsylvania for 
graduate training in economics. 

Richard L,. Springer will report 
to Florence as Political Officer. 

Sara L. Andren has been as- 
signed to Brussels as Consular Of- 
ficer. 

Joe H. Morton has been assigned 


to Vienna as Supervisory Security 
Officer. 


STOCKHOLM 


Ambassador J. Graham Parsons 
recently presented a $200 cash 
performance award to Tore K. G, 
Jakobsson, aFor- 
eign Service local 
employee, for 
sustained su- 
perior work per- 
formance, The 
award was made 
in a ceremony 
held at the Ameri- 
can Embassy at 
Stockholm, 

Mr. Jakobsson 
is assigned to Mr. Jakobsson 
the Budget and Fiscal Section at 
the Embassy. 


Far Eastern Affairs 


William C, Dixon has been trans- 
ferred from Kobe-Osaka to Tokyo 
where he has assumed the duties of 
Industry Officer in the Economic 
Section of the Embassy. 

Jeffrey Crockett has assumed 
the duties of Commercial Officer 
at Djakarta replacing Alan R, 
Thompson, 

Joseph E. Lake has been as- 
signed to Taipei under the Junior 
Officer Program. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Harper has 
resumed her duties as Chief ofthe 
Consular Section, Kobe-Osaka, 
after home leave preceded by an 
extended period of temporary duty 
at Hong Kong. 

Thomas J. Hill has assumed the 
duties of Consular Officer at Suva 
replacing John C, Dorrance. 

Frank C,. Bennett, Jr., has been 
transferred from Surabaya to 
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Owen and his son, John; Jerome K. Holloway, Joseph A. Tom- 
bone, M. Eileen Buck, and Stella M. Weese. All received 20- 
yeor awards, with the exception of Mr. Davis who received a 25- 
year award. Not shown are Edwin G. Croswell, Thomas Gustaf- 
son, Carole L. Bryant, and Janet L. Griffie, who received 
10-year awards. The ceremony was held in Mr. Tyler's office. 


cently presented with a 20-year Length of Service Award by Deputy Assist- 
ent Secretary Richard H. Dovis. In the some ceremony Mr. Tyler pre- 
sented Length of Service Awards to members of his staff. Shown left 
to right, ore Mr. Tyler, Mr. Dovis, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
J. Robert Schoetzel, Francis E. Meloy, David H. Popper, Robert 
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ustaf- 
rived 
office. 


Letter 


BUENOS AIRES--When a delegation of the National Wor College came 
to town it was like a typical school reunion. Seven of the top 
ranking Embassy officers, including Ambassador Robert M. McClintock, 
are graduates of the College, and ag are shown here with their 

eft are J. Foster Collins, 
First Secretary; Joseph S. Evans, Jr., Counselor for Cultural and 


old school ties in evidence. From 


Djakarta as a Political Officer, 

Thomas P, Rohlen has been as- 
signed to Kobe-Osaka under the 
Junior Officer Program. 

James Adams has assumed the 
duties of Supervisor of Construc- 
tion at Tokyo, 

David B. Jackson has been as- 
signed to Manila under the Junior 
Officer Program, 

Miss Anne L, Carroll has as- 
sumed the duties of Personnel Of- 
ficer at Djakarta, replacing Miss 
Mary F. Manchester, who has been 
transferred to New Delhi, 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Edwin M. 
Martin participated in two memo- 
rable celebrations during the past 
month. On April 16 he attended 
the Pan American Day ceremonies 
at New York City and addressed 
the Pan American Society on the 
subject of ''Interdependence and 
the Principles of Self-Determina- 
tion and Non-Intervention,"' Joined 
by Ambassador de Lesseps S. 
Morrison and several Ambassa- 
dors to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, Mr. Martin also took 
part in the April 19-21 Minutemen 
Commemoration at Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 

Several members of the present 
class at the National War College 
recently completed a field trip to 
nine countries of Latin America. 
Rear Admiral W. A. Sutherland, 
Jr., who served as Trip Director, 
described the trip as a total suc- 
cess and expressed his grateful 
appreciation for the outstanding 
assistance and cooperation given 
his group by the Ambassadors and 
staffs in the countries visited. 

The Bureau has transferred re- 
8ponsibility for Brazilian relations 
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from the Office of East Coast Af- 
fairs to the newlyestablished 
combined ARA-AID Office of Bra- 
zil Affairs. Ralph J. Burton has 
been appointed Office Director, 
and Henri Weismann has been 
designated Deputy Office Director. 

The Economic Commission for 
Latin America began its current 
sessions on May 6 at Mar del 
Plata, Uruguay. Assistant Secre- 
tary Martin served as Chairman 
of the United States Delegation. 

Two changes in the Bureau's 
staff occurred during the past 
month. Ellwood M. Rabenold, Jr., 
joined the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Political Affairs, and 
Robert Mashek assumed his duties 
as Staff Assistant to Assistant 
Secretary Martin, 

A joint ARA-AID Office of Re- 
gional Economic Coordination has 
been formed. Mr. Bruno Luzzatto 
has been named Office Director. 

Among the officers from ARA 
posts on consultation in the Bu- 
reau were Bryan Frisbie from La 
Paz, John C. Shea from Monte- 
video and Margaret Beshore from 
Panama. Frederick Myers, on 
home leave-roundtrip orders, also 
visited Washington. Traveling of- 
ficers en route to ARA posts in- 
cluded Wesley Boles to Monterrey, 
Harvey Fergusson to Riode Janei- 
ro, Moises Cantolla to Mexico City, 
Donald Kreisberg to San Salvador, 
and Leo Moser to Caracas, 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Robert H. Harlan, International 
Economist, Office of South Asian 
Affairs(SOA), attended the Fifth 
World Conference of the Society 
for International Development 


Information Affairs; Henry A. Hoyt, Minister-Counselor; Rear Ad- 
miral William A. Suther 
Affairs, National War College; Ambassador McClintock; Brigadier 
General David 0. Byars, Jr., Chief of the U.S. Army Mission, Ar- 
gentina; Terry B. Sanders, Jr., Minister for Economic Affairs and 
AID Director, and Edward Clark, Counselor for Political Affairs. 


land, Jr., Deputy Commandant for Military 


which was held at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

J. Wesley Adams, Officer in 
Charge, SOA, Economic Affairs, 
traveled to Hanover, Indiana, 
where he addressed a_ student 
group on ''Topics of South Asia," 

Miss Frances Willis, Ambassa- 
dor to Ceylon, was a recent visi- 
tor in the Department, Miss Willis 
was here on consultation and home 
leave. 

Among other officers who were 
in the Department on consultation 
were: Carroll Floyd, who has been 
assigned to Peshawar as Adminis- 
trative Officer; Bryce Gerlach, 
who has been assigned to Kabul as 
General Services Officer; W. 
Bruce Lockling, formerly Politi- 
cal Officer at Tel Aviv, who has 
been assigned to the CENTO staff 
at Ankara; Charles Wonder, 
formerly Administrative Officer 
from Istanbul, and Frances M, 
Dyrek, formerly Personnel 
Specialist at Karachi, who has been 
assigned to Nicosia. 


Administration 


Frank G. Meyer, formerly Dep- 
uty Budget and Finance Officer, 
has been designated Deputy Di- 
rector for Foreign Buildings. He 
replaces D. Merle ‘Valker whohas 
been assigned to 
the Inspection 
Corps. 

Paul Sinderson, 
who has been 
serving as Acting 
Director of the 
Office of Budget, 
has been desig- 
nated Special As- 
sistant to the Dep- 
uty Assistant Se- 
cretary for Budg- Mr. Meyer 
et and Finance. Lee Dashner, 
formerly Chief of the Program 
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Review Division of the Office of 
Budget, replaces Mr. Sinderson 
as Acting Director of the Office 
of Budget. 

With the reassignment of Henry 
H. Ford, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Operations, to Frankfurt 
as Consul General, Winson O. 
Trone has been designated Di- 
rector of the Office of Operations. 


Terry J. McAdams, Chief of the 
Supply and Transportation 
Management Division, Office of 
Operations, departed recently for 
Bonn where he was scheduled to 
inspect Regional Supply Center and 
Reproduction Plant operations. 


Jerome H,. Perlmutter, Chief of 
the Publishing Services Division, 
Office of Operations, returned re- 
cently from a trip to New York 
where he rendered advice and as- 
sistance regarding certain USUN 
publications, 


John R. Moore and Earl H., Lund, 
members of the Office of Manage- 
ment group studying the Office of 
Foreign Buildings, returned re- 
cently from Rome and Athens 
where they reviewed Foreign 
Buildings activities, Similar re- 
scheduled for 


views have been 
Karachi, New Delhi, Bonn and 
Paris, 


Virgil M. Elliott, formerly 
Training Officer for Commerce 
and Labor Training Progams, For- 
eign Service Institute, has departed 
for his new assignment in Oslo, He 
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TEHRAN, Iran--American Ambassador Julius G. Holmes 
lor of Shiraz’s Pahlavi University, look over scale models of new buildings planned for the 
University. Both Ambassador Holmes and Dr. Suratgar were in Shiraz to attend cere- 
monies honoring the Shiraz tracking station for the part it has played in space exploration. 


has been replaced by George O. 
Barraclough. 

Harvey J. Cash, who has been 
serving as Chairman of the Con- 
sular Operations Course at the 
Foreign Service Institute, has ene 
tered the Mid-Career Course as a 
participant, He has been succeeded 
by Miss Violet Smith, formerly of 
the Visa Office. 

John D. Sinozich, Jr., Chief of the 
Personnel Services Staff of the Of- 
fice of the Executive Director for 
Administration, and Miss Imelda 
D. Prokopovitsh, Assistant Chief of 
the Staff, returned recently from 
New York City where they audited 
and reclassified all positions inthe 
New York Despatch Agency. 


Economic Affairs 


Assistant Secretary G. Griffith 
Johnson spoke at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International 
Studies on May 10. His subject 
was ''The United States ina Chang- 
ing World Environment," 

W. Michael Blumenthal, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, has been designated as 
Coordinator for all State Depart- 
ment activities in support of the 
carrying out of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act by the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade 
Negotiations. All Departmental po- 
sitions relating to the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, including industrial 
products, temperate and tropical 
agriculture and trade of the less- 
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(left) and Dr. Lotfali Suratgar, Chancel- 





developed countries, will now be 
coordinated through his office. 

Mr. Blumenthal was in Geneva 
as Chairman of the U.S, Dele- 
gation to the GATT Working Group 
on Tropical Products the week of 
April 22. Also on the Delegation 
was Deane R. Hinton, Chief of the 
Commodity Programming Division 
of the Office of International Re- 
sources, 

From Geneva, Mr. Blumenthal 
went to New York where he headed 
the U.S, Delegation tothe UN Com- 
mission on International Com- 
modity Trade. Other members of 
the Delegation from the Office of 
International Resources included 
Deane R. Hinton as Vice-Chairman 
of the Delegation and Virginia Mc- 
Clung as an Adviser. Sydney L, W, 
Mellen was in attendance at the 
meeting as Special Adviser on 
Compensatory Financing. 

The second meeting of the Pre- 
paratory Committee for the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development will take place in 
Geneva from May 21 to June 28, 
Isaiah Frank, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
will be Chairman of the United 
States Delegation. Vice-Chairman 
of the Delegation will be Clarence 
Blau, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of International Commerce 
in the Department of Commerce, 
Others from the Bureau ace 
companying Mr. Frank will be Sid- 
ney Weintraub and S. Paul Miller 
from the General Commercial 
Policy Division of the Office of 
International Trade, and Virginia 
McClung, Commodity Program- 
ming Division in the Office of In- 
ternational Resources, 

Florence Kirlin, United Nations 
and Public Affairs Adviser, spoke 
on 'The Common Market" before 
the American Association of Uni-« 
versity Women in Dover, Delaware 
on April 22. Prior to her speech, 
Miss Kirlin was interviewed on 
radio station WDOV in Dover. 

John E., Mellor, Officer in 
Charge of Commodity Control Af- 
fairs in the Mutual Defense Con- 
trol Staff, was in Geneva during 
the latter part of April as an ad- 
viser on the United States Dele- 
gation to the 18th ECE Plenary 
Session, 

Mortimer D, Goldstein, Deputy 
Director, Office of International 
Finance and Economic Analysis, 
attended an OECD Working Party 
3 meeting in Paris, April 29 - May 
2. The Working Party meets regu- 
larly to discuss current policies 
and problems relating to inter- 
national payments equilibrium. 

Gerald A. Pollack, formerly in 
the Office of International Finance 
and Economic Analysis, has trans- 
ferred to the staff of the Joint 
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Economic Committee. 

Herman H. Barger, Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of International 
Trade, participated as a panelist 
at the Third International Affairs 
Institute of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation of the Lehigh Valley, held 
on Saturday, April 13, at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. The panel discussed the 
Common Market. The audience in- 
cluded students from the various 
colleges in the area--Lehigh, La- 
fayette, Moravian and Cedarcrest, 
and professors from these col- 
leges, business leaders and repre- 
sentatives from the press in the 
area. 

Mr. Barger also spoke on"' World 
Trade and Economic Policy" at the 
1963 Challenge Conference, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on April 26, Others 
speaking at the Conference, which 
was attended by approximately 500 
persons, were Victor G. Reuther, 
Director, International Affairs, 
United Auto Workers; Samuel F. 
Babbitt, Chief, Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Peace Corps; Thomas 
J. Hamilton, Chief, United Nations 
Bureau, The New York Times, and 
Kenneth W. Thompson, Vice Presi- 
dent, The Rockefeller Foundation. 

Claus W. Ruser, Acting Chief of 
the Fuels and Energy Division, Of- 
fice of International Resources, 
attended meetings of the OECD 
Special Committee for Oil in 
Rotterdam, April 24-26 and the 
OECD Energy Committee in Paris, 
April 22-23. John M. Kelly, As- 
sistant Secretary for Mineral Re- 
sources of the Department of In- 
terior, served as U,S, Delegate at 
these meetings. 

The OECD Maritime Transport 
Committee Meeting was held in 
Paris on May 13-15 with David 
H. Ernst, Chief of the Shipping Di- 
vision in the Office of Transport 
and Communications, in attendance 
as amember of the U,S, Delegation, 
Mr. Ernst is also scheduled to at- 
tend the IMCO Council Meeting in 
London on May 21-24 asamember 
of the U.S, Delegation, 

William Denny has joined the 
staff of the Telecommunications 
Division for several months' train- 
ing prior to departing for his as- 
signment in Geneva as Telecom- 
munications Attache. 

Francis Colt deWolf, Special 
Assistant (Telecommunications) in 
the Office of Transport and Com- 
munications, was presented with 
a 40-year Length of Service Award 
by Ernest A. Lister, Acting Di- 
rector of the Office. 


Intelligence and Research 


Sarah M. C. Carey has joined 
the staff of the USSR Division, 
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MARINE GUARDS GRADUATE--Thomas L. Hughes (right), Director of Intelligence and Research, 
was the guest of honor and principal speaker at the recent graduation ceremony for Class No. 57 
of the Marine Security Guard School. Brigadier General Ormond R. Simpson, Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-1, Marine Corps (shown with Mr. Hughes), and Deputy Assistant Secretary for Se- 
curity John F. Reilly also participated in the graduation exercises held at the school. 


Office of Research and Analysis 
for Soviet Bloc (RSB). Mrs. Carey 
was formerly with USIA, 

William P, Deary has been re- 
assigned from the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs tothe 
British Commonwealth, Northern 
and Central Europe Division, Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe (REU). 

Edwin F, Jones, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Far East 
(RFE), presented a lecture on the 
organization and economic de- 
velopment of Communist China as 
part of a symposium and panel 
discussion on Communist China 
held May 1 bythe International Re- 
lations Club of Brockport (New 
York) State College. 


International Organization Affairs 


During the past month, Assistant 
Secretary Harlan Cleveland spoke 
at Alfred University in New York, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University in 
New Jersey, University of North 
Carolina, and Duke University in 
North Carolina. He alsoaddressed 
the League of Women Voters in 
California, the Rotary Clubin Den- 
ver, the Contemporary Club in 
Baltimore, and the Governor's 
Conference on the United Nations 
in Wisconsin, He lectured at 
several seminars in the Washing- 
ton area. 

Ambassador Adlai Stevenson is 
back in New York after consul- 





tations in Paris, London, Brussels, 
Bonn, Berlin, Madrid, Rabat, 
Marakesh, Fez Tetuan, and Seville, 
On April 15, the day after his re- 
turn to the United States, he ad- 
dressed the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States in Wash- 
ington, 

The next day, the Ambassador 
was host at a reception in New York 
in observance of Pan American 
Day. About 200 guests from Latin 
America and from the United Na- 
tions Secretariat attended. 

Elmore Jackson, Special Assist- 
ant for Policy Planning, has just 
returned from an official mission 
to India for a month, 

Walter Kotschnig, Special Ad- 
viser to Mr, Cleveland, is in Gene- 
va for the meetings of the Econom- 
ic Commission for Europe. Mrs. 
Liane Atlas, Office of International 
Economic and Social Affairs (OES), 
is also in Geneva, as adviser to 
the U.S, delegation, 

Mrs, Virginia Westfall has been 
designated Director, Office of 
International Administration. For 
the past several months Mrs. 
Westfall has been assigned to the 
Special Study Group on Interna- 
tional Organization Staffing. 

Nathaniel McKitterick, Director 
of OES, and Howard Calderwood, 
Officer in Charge of World Health 
Organization Affairs in OES, are 
attending the World Health Assem- 
bly in Geneva from May 2 to 27, 
Mr. McKitterick will also be a 
member of the United States Dele- 
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gation to the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the United Nations Trade 
and Development Conference which 
will be held in Geneva beginning 
May 27. 

Otis Mulliken, Special Assistant 
to the Director of OES, was adele- 
gate to the 18th Session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
Geneva, April 29 through May 17. 

Miss Blanche Bernstein, Officer 
in Charge of Human Resources 
and Social Affairs, OES, attended 
the UNESCO Executive Board 
meeting in Paris April 29 to May 
i 

The 14th Session of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories began 
its deliberations at United Nations 
Headquarters April 15, The U.S, 
Delegation is comprised of Am- 
bassador Sidney R. Yates, Repre- 
sentative; Alternate Represen- 
tatives: Mrs. Marietta Tree, and 
Richard F, Pedersen; Advisers: 
Franklin L. Mewshaw, Chauncey G. 
Parker, Ernest V. Siracusa, 
Richard F, Faitano, Department of 
the Interior, Director of Terri- 
tories, and H. Gilbert White, Office 
of Territories, Department of the 
Interior. 

On April 15, the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission of the 
United Nations held its first meet- 


ing since March 3, 1961, Inthe ab- 
sence of Ambassador Stevenson, 
the United States was represented 
by Ambassador Francis T, P. 
Plimpton, 

The Legal Subcommittee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space be- 
gan its current session at United 
Nations Headquarters on April 16. 
The U.S. Delegation includes: 
Leonard C. Meeker, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, Department of State, 
Representative; Advisers: C. Ed- 
ward Dillery, Herbert Reis, and 
Philip Valdes, Department of State; 
Peter S. Thacher, USUN, and John 
Johnson and Colonel S. Ned Hand of 
NASA, Ex Officio Advisers are: 
Ambassador Plimpton, Senators 
Howard Cannon and Margaret 
Chase Smith, Congressmen James 
G. Fulton and George P. Miller, 
and Richard N. Gardner, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs. 

The 35th Session of the Economic 
and Social Council convened at 
United Nations Headquarters on 
April 2. The U.S, Delegation was 
comprised of Ambassador Jona- 
than B. Bingham, Representative; 
Walter Kotschnig, Alternate 
Representative; Miss Kathleen 
Bell, Seymour M, Finger, Herman 
Kleine and Robert Rossow, Ad- 
visers, 


SALVADOR, BAHIA--George Hasselmann (left) recently retired after more than 44 years of 
service as Economic Assistant here. Photo was made as Consul Harold M. Midkiff read a 
letter of appreciation to Mr. Hasselmann from Ambassador to Brazil Lincoln Gordon. Mr. Hassel- 
mann started out at a salary of $60 a month, and has served under 16 Consuls. The ceremony, 
held at the Consulate, was attended by Mr. Hasselmann's Brazilian and American friends. 
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Frank E, Paden has joined the 
USUN in New York as an adviser 
in the International Organization 
Affairs Section, 

John Dorrance, previously in 
Suva, has reported for duty in the 
Office of United Nations Political 
Affairs. 

James Wachob, previously in 
the Office of International Ad- 
ministration, has been assigned to 
Geneva, as Special Assistant to 
the Ambassador, 

Arthur R. Klampert, after a six 
months' course at the Foreign 
Service Institute, has joined the 
staff of the Office of International 
Administration, 

Charles Maynes, FSO trainee, 
has joined the Office of Inter- 
national Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, 


Public Affairs 


John E. Tobey has assumed his 
duties as Director of the Special 
Information Staff. 

Laurence Evans has rejoined the 
Historical Studies Division of the 
Historical Office. Mr. Evans pre- 
viously served with the Historical 
Office from September 4, 1957 to 
October 26, 1960. 


Office of Security 


Members of the Administrative 
Operations Course, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, spent nearly three 
days in the Office of Security for 
a period of comprehensive orien- 
tation and training. 

Ambassador Carl E. Rowan 
visited the Office of Security dur- 
ing the month for a special briefing 
by Deputy Assistant Secretary John 
F. Reilly and members of his staff. 

Among the other groups ad- 
dressed by Mr. Reilly andhis staff 
were the Departmental Officers 
Security Orientation andthe Wives' 
Orientation. 

General David M. Shoup, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, was 
host at lunch recently for Mr. 
Reilly during the latter's visit to 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. 
Mr. Reilly and General Shoup dis- 
cussed a number of general prob- 
lems involving the Marine Security 
Guard Program. 


The functions of the Committee 
on New Foreign Service Posts 
were broadened to permit the Com- 
mittee to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity on all proposals to open, 
close or change the status of a 
diplomatic or consular post, Con- 
sistently, the title of the Com- 
mittee was modified by deleting 
the word "new," 
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Faye Bush Dies; 


U/PR Assistant 


Miss Faye Bush, 55, for many 
years an administrative assistant 
in the Office of the Chief of Pro- 
tocol, died on April 6. 

A valued staff member who was 
often praised for her efficient 
work, Miss Bush served with Pro- 
tocol since 1941, 

She was born in 
Chrisman, IIl,, on 
September 14, 
1907, attended St. 
Joseph Junior 
College and the 
University of 
Kansas, and re- 
ceived a B,A, with 
honors in English . 
from the latter in- ; 
stitution in 1931, Miss Bush 
Miss Bush was employed by the 
Veterans Administration and the 
Government Printing Office before 
joining the Department of State in 
1939. Two years later she was as- 
signed to the Executive Secretariat 
of the Division of Protocol. 

She is survived by her mother, 
Mrs. Jessie Holtslander of St. 
Joseph, Mo.; a sister, Mrs. Asher 
Lohman of 1628 N. Woodstock 
Street, Arlington, Va.; two broth- 
ers, Raymond R, Bush of Tulsa, 
Okla., and Ora C. Bush of Chris- 
man, I1l.; and a half-brother, El- 
mer Holtslander of Anaheim, 
Calif. 


Victor A. Sanchez 


Victor A, Sanchez, 50, aSpanish- 
language instructor at the Foreign 
Service Institute since 1953, died 
on May 2, 

Mr. Sanchez, who was regarded 
as a devoted and valuable em- 
ployee at FSI, taught scores of 
Foreign Service officers and 
helped devise tests in the Spanish 
language. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs, 
Vivian F, Sanchez; a son, Victor 
S., and a daughter, Virena D,, of 
2325 42nd Street, N.W,, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and by sisters and 
brothers in Lima, Peru, 


Kent H. Hall 


Kent H. Hall, 33, a U.S, Vice 
Consul at Tijuana, Baja California, 
Mexico, died on April 11 at his 
—* home in Wheeling, W. 

a. 


Mr. Hall, a graduate of Prince- 
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ton in 1951, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1957, He served in Is- 
kenderun, Turkey, as a Vice Consul 
from 1957 to 1959, as an Inter- 
national Relations Officer in the 
Department from 1959 to 1962, and 
was assigned to Tijuana last 
October. 

He is survived by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kent B. Hall of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and his wife, 
Mrs, Virginia H. Hall. 


Ambrose Ely Chambers 


Ambrose Ely Chambers, 64, who 
served as Special Assistant to 
W. Averell Harriman when Mr. 
Harriman was the U.S. Represent- 
ative in Europe for the Marshall 
Plan from 1948 to 1950, died in 
Paris on April 25. 

A former Foreign Service Re- 
serve officer, Mr. Chambers also 
served with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Born in New York and a long- 
time resident of Paris, Mr. Cham- 
bers volunteered for American 
Field Service ambulance work in 
World War I and saw action as a 
U.S. Marine. During World War II 


he was a combat naval officer, 
rising to the rank of Commander. 

Survivors include his wife Vir- 
ginia, of Paris, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Jane Bishop, of Bed- 
ford, N.Y. 


Eleanor A. Murto 


Miss Eleanor A. Murto, 25, a 
secretary in the Foreign Service 
Staff Corps, died on April 30 at 
the U.S, Public Health Service 
Hospital in Baltimore. 

Miss Murto was graduated from 
St. Patrick's Academy in Washing- 
ton and later attended George 
Washington University. She joined 
the Department in December 1956 
and served on the Reports and Op- 
erations Staff, Executive Secre- 
tariat. 

Miss Murto was assigned to 
Caracas in 1958, reassigned to 
the Department in 1961 where she 
worked in the Office of Personnel, 
and then was assigned to Bonn in 
April 1962. She returned to Wash- 
ington in June 1962, 

Born in Washington on June 26, 
1937, Miss Murto is survived by 
her father and mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry C, Murto, of 5519 
Carolina Place, N.W, 
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OSLO, Norway--U.S. Ambassador Clifton R. Wharton is shown as he places a wreath at the foot 
of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt statue overlooking Oslo harbor in observance of the 30th an- 
niversary of the former President's first inauguration. The statue was erected in 1950 with funds 
raised by Norwegian citizens. Others shown are Norwegian officials and American residents. 
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&~ YOUR JOB 


The Office of Personnel will answer questions 
which have general interest for all readers. To 
appear in this column, questions should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Idris Rossell, PER. Answers 
will be furnished by officers with direct responsi- 
bility in the area involved. 


Q. Iam a Foreign Service Officer. 
Although I have been highly com- 
mended by my supervisors for 
the past three years and received 
a very flattering performance 
rating last year, I was not pro- 
moted. Can you tell me why? 


A, We have had anumber of letters 
from Foreign Service Officers 
asking this very question, If you 
ever serve on a Selection Board 
you will learn how difficult it is 
to answer! Selection Boards have 
a responsibility not only to an in- 
dividual officer, but alsotothe De- 
partment, 

As you know, officers are in 
competition with one another within 
the same grade-eand there are so 
many well-qualified officers whose 
performance is consistently high 
that the Boards often find it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make their de- 
cisions, Many fine officers are not 
promoted simply because it isime 
possible to promote everyone, In 
short, it is not a question of "un- 
satisfactory performance," but 
rather that other officers perform 
in an even more outstanding man- 
ner. 

Selection Boards must also 
evaluate an officer's experience, 
maturity, and judgment to deter- 
mine whether he is ready to ac- 
cept the increased responsibilities 
the higher class calls for. 

Over the years the promotion 
system used for Foreign Service 
Officers has been found to be the 
most equitable we have been able 
to devise, At the same time, the 
Department is continually working 
to improve its procedures--and 
to see that first-class officers 
advance as rapidly as possible. 
Q. Abouta year ago the Department 
announced an exchange program, 
so that Civil Service secretaries 
could serve abroad for a year 
while Foreign Service Secretaries 
took their places in the Depart- 
ment, Whatever happened to this 
program, and how can I get an 
assignment overseas? 


A, The program you ask about has 


been in effect for almost 3 years 
now and exchanges have been made 
on a regular basis, Assignments 
are made for 2 years and the pro- 
gram is applicable to Foreign 
Service Staff as wellas Civil Serv- 
ice employees who are secre- 
taries, stenographers, or clerks, 
and willing to serve anywhere in 
the world, 

For specific information on the 
program, look up Department Cir- 
cular 362 or Foreign Service Cir- 
cular 298 both dated June 14, 1960. 
If you qualify under its provisions, 
call Miss Nancy Ostrander (Room 
2242, x6265) for apreliminary dis- 
cussion on the possibility of your 
being assigned abroad, 

(Eventually you'll have to put 
your request in writing to the Chief, 
Personnel Operations Division.) 

P.S, You'll also have to exercise 
patience since experience shows 
that it takes time to effect these 
switches! 


Q. What is the minimum charge to 
sick leave? 


A, Sick leave is charged in multi- 
ples of 1 hour. 


Q. Isthere a ceiling on accumulating 
sick leave? 


A. No. In fact there are hundreds 
of employees who belong to the 
"1,001 Hour Club''--an informal 
and honorary club for employees 
with sick leave credit of more 
than 1,000 hours, 


Q. Is there anything wrong with using 
your sick leave as you earn it? 


A. Your question implies that you 


may be thinking of using sick leave 
for other purposes than it is in- 
tended. To do so would be contrary 
to both the law and the regulations 
governing sick leave. Sick leave 
may be used only for illness and 


visits to the dentist or doctor. 

In addition, it has been the Dee 
partment's experience that em- 
ployees who continually use sick 
leave (and annual leave) on a use- 
it-as-soon-as-you-earn-it basis 
are not always the most depend- 
able employees. Thus, the way in 
which leave is used may have an 
effect on an employee's con- 
sideration for inegrade pay in- 
creases or promotion, Enough 
said! 


Sick Leave 
Averaged 8 
Days in 196] 


The Civil Service Commission's 
recently concluded study of Fed- 
eral employees' use of sick leave 
in 1961 disclosed this pattern: 

Employees averaged about 8 
days of sick leave used during 1961, 
nearly three-fourths of which was 
for periods of one day or less, 
and almost 14 percent used no 
sick leave at all. 


Although employees used more 
sick leave during 1961 thanin 1955, 
they still had substantially higher 
balances of unused leave, partly 
because of changed regulations 
governing accumulation of such 
leave. 

Employees with sick leave credit 
had average balances of 66.8 days, 
a record, Men averaged 72.4 days 
of unused sick leave and women 
averaged 47.2. 


The 1961 survey, CSC pointed 
out, was not intended as an in- 
vestigation of possible sick leave 
abuse, but was aimed at learning 
the pattern of sick leave use and 
how much was being used and 
accumulated, From this, CSC exe 
pects to be able to deal more 
realistically with the sick leave 
problem, 


The findings are based on a 
large sample study of the leave 
records of more than 90,000 em- 
ployees Government-wide during 
the 1961 calendar year. The study 
included Classification Act, wage 
board, and postal workers, plus 
some under the other pay systems. 


Other findings: 

Women used an average of 9.6 
days annually compared with 7.9 
days for men. Separating men 
used more sick leave than sepa- 
rating women, but active-duty 
women used more than activee 
duty men, 

Employees in top pay brackets 
used less leave and accumulated 
more of it. 

Youngest workers in low salary 
brackets who stay in service for 
short periods had higher-than- 
average sick leave use, 

Nearly three-fourths of all sepa- 
rating employees had balances of 
unused sick leave when they left 
the service. 

Few active workers were "in 
the hole'' and, in marked contrast 
to those separated, fewer than 1,0 
percent had "'zero'' balances. 
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OUO Eliminated 
As Classification 


The classification Official Use 
Only is now as extinct as the 
Dodo. 

As a result of an Office of Se- 
curity study concerning the two 
administrative control designa- 
tions, Limited Official Use and 
Official Use Only, the Depart- 
ment has decided that Limited Of- 
ficial Use shall be the only au- 
thorized administrative control 
designation requiring protection. 

The other non-administrative 
classifications of Top Secret, Se- 
cret and Confidential are retained 
according to present regulations. 

The Official Use Only designa- 
tion, the Office of Security re- 
ported, had become a meaningless 
classification. Documents soclas- 
sified were generally available to 
the majority of local employees 
at most Foreign Service posts and 
also transmitted through interna- 
tional mails in some areas of the 
world. 

In order to save time, it was 
also decided last year to stop 
encrypting Official Use Only tele- 
grams. 

Official Use Only documents 
currently in the files of the Depart- 
ment and Foreign Service posts 
will be retired or destroyed at 
appropriate times. They should, 
however, continue to be protected 
according to existing regulations, 
the Office of Security noted. (See 
related article inside back cover), 


Five Agencies Agree 
On Local Pay Plan 


The Departments of Defense and 
Agriculture and USIA and AID have 
joined the Department in a plan to 
have overseas posts develop and 
install wage scales for local em- 
ployees. 

Although the Department dele- 
gated this authority toits overseas 
posts last summer, this is the first 
time the other agencies have per- 
mitted joint compensation plans 
for local employees to be adminis- 
tered overseas, 

The principal difference between 
the current agreement and individ- 
ual arrangements made over the 
past eight years between the De- 
partment and other agencies is that 
the ranking officer of each signa- 
tory agency in each country, or his 
designee, now has the authority 
to approve and install for his 
agency, if funds are available, a 
hew or revised joint compensation 
plan without further approval from 
Washington, 
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Test your knowledge on these questions 
and then check against the answers below. 
Questions and answers were compiled by 
the Office of the Geographer. 


1, Which Canadian province ex- 
tends the farthest north? 


On what island is the famous 
Bahaman resort of Nassau 
located? 


Which country occupies the 
easternmost part of the 
Horn of Africa? 


What three countries straddle 
continental boundaries? 


What water passage sepa- 
rates Sicily from _ the 
mainland of Italy? 


To what three areas may the 
name Zanzibar apply? 


What island in the Bahamas 
has the same name as a 
Central American capital? 


An area known as Galicia is 
found in what two Euro- 
pean countries? 


Palermo Post Helps 


PALERMO 


As part of anintensive campaign 
to reach the youth of Sicily and 
Calabria, USIS Palermo joined 
forces last month with the "I, 
Mormino"' Foundation of the Bank 
of Sicily in launching Youth Week. 

Youth Week programs were car- 
ried out on two levels: a) work 
sessions in the form of panel dis- 
cussions dealing with such matters 
as vocational guidance, use of lei- 
sure time, sports, and Sicilian 
youth and the Atlantic Community; 
and b) evening recreational ses- 
sions including a jazz concert, 
stage performance of Steinbeck's 


HOW IS YOUR GEOGRAPHY 


* + * 5 | 


Is the Skaggerak east or west 
of the Kattegat? 


What was the Dutch name for 
Djakarta? 


What is the name of the city 
on the island of Hong Kong? 


12. Lake Maracaibo isnot really 
a lake, buta...? 


13. What island comprises one of 
the states of Australia? 


14, Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public together occupy what 
island? 


15. Which country occupies the 
most westerly part of the 
South American Mainland? 


The Answers 


1. Quebec; 2. New Providence; 3. Somali 
Republic; 4. Soviet Union, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic; 5. Strait of Messina; 6. The 
Protectorate, The Island, The Capital City; 
7. San Salvador; 8. Spain, Poland; 9. West; 
10. Batavia; 11. Victoria; 12. Bay; 13. 
Tasmania; 14. Hispaniola; 15. Peru. 


With Youth Program 


Of Mice and Men, movie program, 
and lecture on Negro spirituals. 

Largely because of the success- 
ful cooperation of efforts among 
officers of the American Consulate 
General, the U.S. Naval ships, and 
local governmental and educational 
authorities, USIS was abletocarry 
out this wide-reaching project with 
a resounding degree of public re- 
sponse and approval. In addition 
to making a broad range of new 
youth contacts USIS effected a 
sympathetic and, hopefully, last- 
ing identification of itself with the 
problems and aspirations of the 
youth of this area. 
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PERSONNEL 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS * RESIGNATIONS x RETIREMENTS 


Foreign Souitce 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Alexander, 
Taipei 
Anderegg, John A., Dar-es-Salaam 
to Tananarive 

Andrews, Richard B., 
Djakarta 

Baer, Mildred J., Rabat to Tripoli 

Bartelt, John R., Jr., Oslo to 
Maracaibo 

Beal, Williams, Lisbon to Brasilia 

Beshore, Margaret E., Panama to 
Dept. 

Braggiotti, D. Chadwick, Luxem- 
bourg to Dept. 

Briggs, Everett E., Berlin to Lis- 
bon 

Carroll, Anne L., Ankara to Dja- 
karta 

Chandler, David P., Phnom Penh 
to Bogota 

Chiavarini, Mary T., Palermo to 
Monrovia 


Daniel W., Dept. to 


Depi. to 


Clingerman, John R., Leopoldville 
to Stanleyville 

Dixon, William C., Kobe-Osaka to 
Tokyo 

Dunlop, Thomas P. H., Dept. to 
Belgrade 

Eblan, Joseph O., Dept. to Moga- 
discio 

Eisenberg, Robert 
Tananarive 

Elliott, Virgil M., Dept. to Oslo 

Ferri, Guy, Saigon to Asuncion 

Field, Dale W., Jr., Munich to 
Dept. 

Fouche, Robert M., Dept. to Mana- 
gua 

Fowler, Alta, Dublin to Valletta 

Green, James F., Accra to Casa- 
blanca 


N., Dept. to 


Grey, Robert T., Jr., Oslo to Oua- 
gadougou 

Gwynne, J. Guy, Managua to Prague 

Harding, Richard, Dept. to Monte- 
video 

Isaacs, Arnold M., San Pedro Sula 
to Freetown 

Juge, Peter E., 
Kuala Lumpur 

Kamman, Curtis 
Mexico City 

Kelly, William P., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Keppel, John, Brasilia to Rio de 
Janeiro 


Addis Ababa to 


W., Dept. to 
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Knox, Clinton E., Dept. to Teguci- 
galpa 

Korry, Edward M., Dept. to Addis 
Ababa 

Kryza, Elmer G., Dept. to Nairobi 

Lafferty, Frances H., New Delhi 
to Dept. 

Lamberty, Gerald, Guatemala to 
Dept. 

Lillig, Arthur C., Lagos to Ankara 

Mashek, Robert W., Belemto Dept. 

Mitchell, Wilda, Bonn to Dept. 

Murphy, Richard W., Aleppo to 
Jidda 

Parelman, 
Bonn 

Richmond, Robert G., 
to Brisbane 

Ryerson, William E., 
Berlin 

Sagona, Joseph S., Lima to Dept. 

Schaufele, William, Casablanca to 
Bukavu 


Samuel T., Dept. to 
Frankfurt 


Dept. to 


te 


Sylvester, John, Dept. to Sapporo 
Walcavich, Walter G., Frankfurt 
to Stockholm 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Achilles, Norman L., New Appt. 
to Dept. 

Ammundsen, Burton E., New Appt. 
to Mogadiscio ~ 

Ator, John P., New Appt. to Dakar 

Barkin, Solomon, New Appt. to 
Paris 

Beckwith, John W., New Appt. to 
Istanbul 

Broutsas, 
Geneva 

Cathey, Kenneth C., Dept. to Ran- 
goon 

Clark, 
Egypt 

Cogan, Charles G., Dept. to Leo- 
poldville 


C. M., New Appt. to 


John C., New Appt. to 


LEOPOLDVILLE, Republic of the Congo--Mrs. Benjamin Cushing, wife of the Embassy Politi- 
cal Officer, serves at a tea given recently by Mrs. John Fiske, wife of the Cultural Affairs 
Officer, and Mrs. George R. Kenney, wife of the Economic Officer, for students of the Lycee, 


Institut Polytechnique 


Congolais, and high school girls of the American Mission School here. 
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BOG OTA--On his visit to Colombia in 1961, President John F. Kennedy dedicated the Techo 
housing project, under which U.S. Alliance for Progress funds are assisting in building 12,000 
homes on a self-help basis. Assistant Secretary Edwin M. Martin (left) and Ambassador Fulton 
Freeman here chat with Senora Pauline de Montano and her three children. The Montanos 
now live in the house for which President Kennedy laid the cornerstone. The father, 
Octavio J. Montano Villegas, who had himself finished part of the interior of the house, was 
absent. The entire Techo project is scheduled for completion before the end of the year. 


Delaney, 
to Dept. 

Denney, George C., Jr., New Appt. 
to Dept. 

Dolgoff, Lawrence H., New Appt. 
to Accra 

Donohue, Thomas A., Phnom Penh 
to Kuala Lumpur 

Elliott, Richard W., New Appt. to 
Phnom Penh 

Feidt, William E., New Appt. to 
Paris 

Flores, Thomas J., 
video to La Paz 

Fries, Robert T., Athens to Ankara 

Gresham, Vernet L., Dept. to Rio 
de Janeiro 

Haher, Donald F., Karachi to La- 
hore 

Hannon, John V., 
Santiago 

Haussamen, Crane, New Appt. to 
Paris 

Ichikawa, Grant H., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Kennedy, John P., Rangoon to Dept. 

Koplowitz, Wilfred, Paris to Dept. 

Merrow, Chester E., New Appt. to 


George P., New Appt. 


Jr., Monte- 


New Appt. to 


Dept. 

Morrison, David T., St. John to 
Kaduna 

Murray, John C., Khartoum to 
Dept. 


Pechous, Edwin J., New Appt. to 
Calcutta 

Porn, Arthur J., San Pedro Sula 
to Tegucigalpa 
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Ratliff, John B., III, New Appt. to 


Tokyo 

Sanderson, Melville, Colombo to 
Athens 

Schlenker, Thomas A., New Appt. 
to Dept. 

Shaw, Robert T., New Appt. to 


Mexico City 

Snyder, Royce W., Jr., New Appt. 
to Dept. 

Stainback, Charles, New Appt. to 
Kabul 

Welsh, Margaret P. A., New Appt. 
to Rome 

Zempel, Arnold L., Paris to Dept. 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Adobato, 
Oran 
Albaugh, Kathryn J., New Appt. to 
Kabul 
Anderson, 
Bogota 
Apeelbaum, Bernardina, New Appt. 
to Paris 

Backstrom, Janet L., New Appt. to 
Copenhagen 

Bagwell, William D., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Bales, Richard E., New Appt. to 
Lagos 

Bangs, Carrol E., Accra to Quito 

Barile, Gina E., Dept. to Paris 

Battaglia, Phillip, Seoul to Bang- 
kok 


Joann P,, New Appt. to 


Earle E., Karachi to 


Bayer, Mary L., Dept. to Welling- 
ton 

Billups, Lewis Willard, New Appt. 
to Bonn 

Blackmon, Joyce C., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Breeze, Doris I., Hamilton to Dept. 

Bright, Robert L., New Appt. to 
London 

Burroughs, June C., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Carlisle, Vervene L., New Appt. 
to Hamilton 

Champagne, Rita V., Dept. to Lima 

Clark, Robert W., New Appt. to 
Accra 

Cooke, Betsy J., Dept. to Bonn 

Cox, Walter C., Jr., New Appt. to 
Manila 

Crandall, 
Accra 

Criss, Frances, New Appt. to Hel- 

sinki 


David L., Frankfurt to 


Dannehauer, Harriet, New Appt. to 
Athens 

Davis, Nancy R., Belgrade to Dept. 

Decuadra, Luisa, Munich to Asun- 
cion 

Donegan, Mary T., Tegucigalpa to 

Brussels 





Dotterweich, Melvin, New Appt. 
to Algiers 
Elias, Patricia J., New Appt. to 








Dept. 
Fisher, Nancy L., New Appt. to 
Copenhagen 





Forsyth, Roger C., New Appt. to 
Nicosia 









Fowler, Clarence M., Dept. to 
Jidda 

Gamache, M. Louise, New Appt. 
to Dept. 





Garber, Doris M., New Appt. to 
Kabul 









Garceau, Ann J., Martinique to 
Warsaw 

Gillen, David J., New Appt. to 
Beirut 





Guignard, Marie G., Dept. to Paris 

Gyswyt, Adriana G., Bernto Bang- 
kok 

Hamby, Jack S., New Appt. to La 
Paz 

Hanks, J. Wayne, Panama to Bonn 

Hansen, Ruth G., Brussels to Sai- 














gon 

Hilbun, Pauline C., Helsinki to 
Rome 

Horn, Ruth E., Buenos Aires to 
Istanbul 

Hurley, Elizabeth R., Berlin to 
Dept. 





Hutchins, Mary L., Dept. to Bagh- 
dad 

Johnson, Barbara M., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Johnson, ImeldaF., Dept. to Zanzi- 
bar 

Kaneshiro, Keith K., New Appt. to 
Katmandu 










Keller, Francis M., Ankara to 
Paris 

Kubek, Frank J., New Appt. to 
Caracas 
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Leete, Robert B., New Appt. to 
Vientiane 

Lewellen, Sara O., New Appt. to 
Djakarta 


Lewis, Norma L., Rabat to Jidda 

Lord, Mary E. B., New Appt. to 
Abidjan 

Malpass, Hanson R., Dept. to Bonn 

Markey, David S., New Appt. to Rio 
de Janeiro 

Marks, G. Rosalind, Dept. to Teh- 
ran 


Marsden, Fay W., New Appt. to 
Karachi 

Marti, Leona, Dept. to Moscow 

Massey, Thomas W., New Appt. 
to Bangkok 

Matsui, Teru K., New Appt. to 
Karachi 


McDonough, Violette, 
to Manila 

McKnight, Lillian B., Oslo to Dja- 
karta 

McLaughlin, Barbara, Tel Aviv to 
Bangkok 

Mendlin, Frederica, New Appt. to 
Manila 

Mikovich, Elizabeth, Dept. to Mo- 
gadiscio 


New Appt. 


Miller, Ardith H., Bonn to Jeru- 


salem 

Mizak, Louise E., New Appt. to 
Nicosia 

Moore, Virginia C., New Appt. to 
Karachi 

Moore, William J., New Appt. to 
Tehran 

Mosley, Willa D., Dept. to Tehran 

Mullaney, Patrick J., Frankfurt 


to Maracaibo 

Munoz, Roberto R., New Appt. to 
Asuncion 

O'Connell, Sara E., Kuala Lumpur 
to Tokyo 
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KARACHI--Peter Simon, Embassy Political Officer, is pictured with 


members of the Basic Democracy Village Council at Jiwani, a re- 


O'Connor, Leonard J., Rome to 
Dept. 

Osberg, Karin M., New Appt. to 
Dept. 


Owitz, Sheldon S,, Kabul to Phnom 
Penh 
Packard, Robert E., New Appt. to 


Rangoon 

Peacock, Marion A., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Pelayo, Rosa M., New Appt. to 
Quito 

Pinckney, Charles M., Paris to 
Tripoli 

Pinkowski, Helen B., New Appt. 
to Vienna 

Pitman, Chalmer E., Tehran to 


Rio de Janeiro 

Plummer, Charles B., New Appt. 
to Nicosia 

Pollock, Diane P., New Appt. to 
Bangkok 

Polonetsky, Sylvia, Dept. to Paris 

Powell, R. Carew, New Appt. to 
Paris 

Revels, Rose L. M., New Appt. to 
Kampala 


Rives, Oris O., New Appt. to Dar- 
es-Salaam 

Rogers, Sadie L., 
Kabul 

Rohrbach, Edwin H. J., New Appt. 
to Beirut 

Rones, David S., Dept. to Manila 

Rothin, Phillip C., Istanbul to Leo- 
poldville 

Saylor, Kenneth E., Damascus to 
Nicosia 


New Appt. to 


Schmidt, Laura Mae, Strasbourg 
to Saigon 

Schwartz, Bernard C., Buenos 
Aires to Athens 

Scioli, Leonard J., Dept. to 
Yaounde 


Sead es 








Silasi, Esther C., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Simmons, Lou Anne, Tehran to 
Djakarta 

Silverson, Sandra E., Dept. to 
Lagos 


Smith, Sally T., Djakarta to Taipei 

Smovir, Evelyn M., Dept. to Rabat 

Southard, Sandra D., Dept. to Accra 

Spock, Thomas R., Tripoli to Dja- 
karta 

Stanley, Arlene A., Paris to Dept, 

Stowell, Anna B., Dept. to Port- 
au-Prince 

Terhaar, Irene M., New Appt. to 
Geneva 

Thompson, Gerald H., Nicosia to 
Dept. 

Tomusko, Irene M., Mogadiscio to 
Freetown 

Toporek, Elliott J., Dept. to Brus- 
sels 

Torres, Awilda C., New Appt. to 
San Salvador 

Valdez, Dolores B., Paris to Ka- 
duna s 

Wade, Nella B., Dept. to The Hague 

Wallace, Josephine, New Appt. to 
Singapore 


Walsh, Eileen C., Dept. to Santiago 


Wayker, Charles D., Dept. to 
Vientiane 
Weischet, Dorothy H., Buenos 


Aires to Manila 

Welch, Margaret V., Benghazi to 
Tehran 

Whaland, Ruth J., 
Nicosia 

Whealdon, Kenneth G., New Appt. 
to Manila 

Woerz, Bernard J., Accra to Oslo 

Yrizarry, Anthony C., Dept. to 
Mogadiscio 

Zaldivar, Mary, Paris to Buenos 
Aires 


New Appt. to 


mote village on the Mekran Coast (Baluchistan) near the Pakistan 
Iranian border. Mr. Simon is standing behind 6th man from left. 
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DJAKARTA--Mrs. Howard R. Jones (center), wife of the American Ambassador to Indonesia, and 
Mrs. J. S. Reid weigh in a young newcomer to the Mother and Child Health Center here. The 
center is a project of the American Women’s Association in conjunction with Indonesian volun- 
teer workers who founded the clinic last year. At upper left is Mrs. Perry Ellis, wife of the 


Embassy's Counselor for Economic Affairs. 


RESIGNATIONS 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Harold L. Davey, 
Dunham. 


William B. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Roberta Clifford, Edgar A. 
Comer, Harold J. Heck, Frederick 
J. Maletz. 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Margaret J. Atkins, Janet Bat- 
taglia, Mildred Berkowitz, Lorice 
M. Bider, Dean P. Blanchette, 
Valjeanne Brodeur, Charles Bryd- 
ges, Constance J. Burk, Ann R. 
Carolan, Michele J. Catalano, 
Carol L. Chapin, Bill G. Crawley, 
Loretta Cummings, Seda Der- 
garabedian, Nancy R. Dewey, 
Wendy A. Donovan, Carol B. Dun- 
bar, Alice M, Edwards, Nelda 
Flaherty, Audrey J, Fon, Mary 
J. Gludt, Phyllis Greenwood, 
James R, Holleran, Barbara J, 
Ivory, Jay J, Johnson, Tadashi 
Tad Kagawa, Alexandra Lemcke, 
Allen J, MacDonald, Andy L, Ma- 
gill, Glen E, Maloney, Martha E, 
Mayer, Margaret McWhinney, An- 
drew F, Mitura, Janice R, Morey, 
Joseph Morone, Palm Gunda Mul- 
ler, Edward F, O'Brien, Jr., 
George J, Pasquale, Theresa Paul, 
Nancy B, Peck, Bettye J, Pinckney, 
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--USIS Photo 


Patricia Powers, Richard Quirk, 
Joann L, Rickard, Ada Ryan, 
Michael Salko, Jr., Alice M, Scie- 
zor, Martha Shafshuf, Winnie M, 
Smith, Dana Steadley, Richard 
Stockwell, Perry W, Stout, M. B, 
Surowiec, Helen L, Szymanski, 
John P, Taylor, Doris N, Thomas, 
Sarah J, Tull, Mary A, Vacura, 
Richard N, Warner, Betty Lu 
Washburn, J, A, Whitridge, John 
C. Whitridge. 


RETIREMENTS 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
Bernice T, Jones, Ernest de W, 
Mayer, Mervyn Pallister, John D, 
Tomlinson, Robert E, Ward, Jr., 
Margaret P, Welsh. 
FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Margaret Ramisch, William N, 
Vandusen, 


In addition to file system train- 
ing being conducted for secretaries 
and clerks on duty in the Depart- 
ment, a two-day orientation pro- 
gram for new clerical employees 
has been developed in collaboration 


with the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. This permits training new 
clerks in the uniform system be- 
fore they have opportunity to get 
involved in outdated filing prac- 
tices, 


Civil Seowice 
(GS-11 and above) 
PROMOTIONS 


(GS-15 and above) 


Duke, Angier B., U/ PR 
McAfee, William, INR 
Turnage, William V., ARA 


GS-14 to GS-15 


Forbes, John T., CU 
Hawkins, Charles, CU 
Misey, Edward G,, L 
Thomson, James C., 5S 


GS-13 to GS-14 


Hix, Luther M,, CU 

Mentz, Annette H,, CU 
Owens, W, Leroy, A 
Welling, George F., IO/OIC 


GS-12 to GS-13 


Obolensky, Serge, FSI 
Starkey, Glen R,, Jr., EUR 


GS-11 to GS-12 


Andre, Richard C,, CU 
Barber, Hazel V,, CU 
Carethers, Mildred R,, A/OPR 
Felton, Roy H,, A/OPR 
McDonough, Mary F,, CU 
Ramey, Rex, A/OPR 

Trippe, Jerry C., L 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alexander, Archibald S,, toACDA, 
Assistant Director 

Barnet, Richard J., to ACDA, For- 
eign Affairs Officer 

Daniels, Paul C., to ACDA, For- 
eign Affairs Officer 

Evans, Laurence, to P, Diplomatic 
Historian 

Hughes, Edward H., to IGA, Con- 
sultant 

Mikesell, Raymond F., toE, Intere 
national Economist 

Morgan, Albert M., to BF, Finan- 
cial Management Systems Ana- 
lyst 

Pois, Joseph, to IO/OIA, Consult- 
ant 

Sherman, Edward L., to A/OB, 
Budget Analyst 

Vander Ploeg, Edward P.,to PPT/ 
LA, Supervisory Passport Agent 


TRANSFERS 
Deitchman, Robert, IO to A 


RETIREMENTS 
Klapp, Edgar A,, IBC 





Monthly Promotions 
For Staff Corps 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff Corps employees have been 
promoted: 


Class 6 to Class 5 


Madeline M. Ferarri, Frances 
M. Harris. 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Irma L. Ashenbrenner, Norman 
A. Audet, Phillip Battaglia, Har- 
vey S. Bostock, Kenneth Carlson, 
Allee B. Chatham, Martha E. 
Clark, Walter L. Clarke, Ann T. 
Coughlin, Madeline M. Damico, 
Joan C. Danchak, Rita M. Dunn, 
Alice M. Edwards, Barbara J. 
Finn, Mary A. Fisher, Phyliss J, 
Freshour, Marian C, Gann, Jennie 
George, Arlene A. Gothe, Robert 
E. Haag, Rosemary M. Hanson, 
Mary C. Harmon, Richard K.Har- 
per, George D. Harris, Frances 
P. G. Hearne, Livia P. Hewitt, Jane 
E. Klumpp, K. J. Landsiedel, Doris 
J. Larson, M. Kathleen Lavery, 
Virginia Lee, Jill A. Lochotzki, 
Jean E. Mackey, Agnes A, Matenos, 
Doris E. Meeks, June Morgan, Syl- 
via J. Mortensen, Edward T. Nos- 
ko, Saverio Parisi, ElseI, Rennes, 
Charles B. Ribelin, Albert D. Ri- 
ley, Alberta I. Rorick, Laura M. 
Schmidt, Mary Ann Schultz, Janet 
S. Shaw, Irene Sirokman, Robert R,. 
Violette, Colette M. Welker, Kath- 
leen Wheeler, Katherine M. White, 
Burnell V. Williams. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


William W. Allen, Marjorie An- 
dersen, Gloria Ann Antos, Alberta 


ORDER FORM 


Foreign Service Linguists 


The following Foreign Service 
officers, who have been tested most 
recently for language proficiency 
by the Department's Testing Unit, 
have achieved the fluent or bilin- 
gual level in one or more foreign 
languages, 

According to the definitions of 
language proficiency, the rating of 
"4" indicates the specialist level; 
the ''5'' rating indicates educated 
bilingual competency. The '"'S" 
stands for the spoken language pro- 
ficiency; the ''R' for reading pro- 
ficiency. 


Arnold, JohnH, Arnold, Jr., Louise 
R. Bernardi, Carmen F., Bevacque, 
Alice L, Binford, Carlyle Bottle- 
man, Marianne Brown, Mary W. 
Bruns, Samuel A. Cagna, June 
Chamberlain, Nilsa Coll, Valerie 
Croce, Anna Czerwinska, Ann L. 
Davidson, Dianne L. Dayton, Marie 
E. Eckes, Eleanor F, Fujita, Joan 
M. Gajanec, Robert J, Hanlon, Eula 
N. Harris, Irvin Hicks, Donald E, 
Jennings, Dolores C. Kempel, 
Willis D. King, Robert L. Kirby, 
Harold P. Kline, J, Landergott, 
Brenda F. Lee, Mary E. Liden, 
Emelia Lillo, Lidia Marsili, Mary 
A. McCormack, Mary A, McCrone, 
John J. McMillen, Theresa E, 
Meyer, Suzane J. Moorhous, 
Adrian M. Morse, Patricia M. 
Nixon, Carol J, O'Brien, James J. 
O'Connor, Maisie B. Olson, Jane 
M. Powers, Georgia M. Rasp, Eva 
R. Rocha, Charles L, Sanford, Eue 
gene L. Scassa, Anne Marie 
Schloss, Dorothy A. Semon, Nore 
man A, Singer, Arlene A. Stanley, 
William J, Strong, Gloria A. Stys, 
James E, Taylor, Virginia Tin- 


To: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


Enclosed find $ 


address.) 


FRENCH=--Gerald A. Friedman, 
FSO-4, S-4, R-5; Harry R. Me- 
lone, FSO-4, S-44, R-4#4; Joseph 
W. Schutz, FSO-3, S-44, R-5, 


GERMAN--Gerald A, Friedman, 
FSO-4, S-4, R-5. 


SPANISH--Chadwick D. Brag- 
giotti, FSO-2, S-4, R-4; ArnoldM, 
Isaacs, FSO-6, S-4, R-4; James A, 
McNamara, FSO-6, S-4, R-=4; 
Joseph W. Schutz, FSO-3, S-4, R=4; 
Martha Sussmann, FSS-5, S-5, 
R=-5; Robert D. Sweeney, FSR-3, 
S-44, R-4, 


cher, Bonnie J, Tirey, M. D, Tri- 
cinelia, Marie E. Vallee, Jimmie 
R. Wilson, Lois Ann Wiseman, 
Rita M. Wojcik. 


1001 Club 


AMERICAN EMBASSY DAKAR 


Travis F. Haltom, Ruth E, John- 
son, Elizabeth Ketcham, Flora 
Leach, Ibrahima Ly, Roswell D. 
McClelland, Virgil L. Moore. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY KHARTOUM 


John George Bacon, Kenneth C, 
Beeson, Kent F. Cannon, Rouben 
Gavoor, Robert I, Jackson, Giles 
M. Kelly, Robert J. Lippolt, 
Mildred Martz, Karl F. Mautner, 
Robert W. Miller, James Moceri, 
Helen M. Nagay, Jamie R. Wom- 
mack, Marshall Young, Harold 
R. Yust. 
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Employees Advised To Avoid 


Over-Classification 


The practice of assigning to a document a classification or control designation ex- 
ceeding the degree of protection required may appear to be a simple innocuous means 
of providing extra protection in the interests of security. To the contrary, over-class- 
ification and over-control of documents result in the establishment of cumbersome ad- 
ministrative procedures and seriously hamper operations, expecially abroad, even to 
the extent of defeating the purposes for which the documents are intended, Over-clas- 
sification and over-control cause unnecessary time delays and may preclude the acces- 
sibility of documents to personnel who should be working with them. This is especially 
true in connection with the recently announced automatic declassification and decontrol 
procedures and the discontinuance of the administrative control designation Official Use 
Only. 


Officers and employees are reminded that: 


1. Local employees at Foreign Service posts are prohibited access to LIMITED 
OFFICIAL USE materials. 


Over-classification and its effect upon automatic declassification procedures 
will create additional problems in the accountability, transmission, and storage 
procedures for all recipients of classified materials. 


It is the responsibility of drafting and certifying officers to exercise sound, dis- 
criminatory judgment when applying a classification or an administrative control desig- 
nation to sensitive material. Classification criteria for defense information, as set 
forth in Executive Order 10501, follow: 


TOP SECRET - Information, the disclosure of which could result in exceptionally grave 
damage to the Nation, such as leading to a break in diplomatic relations, an armed at- 
tack against the United States or its allies, a war, or the compromise of military de- 
fense plans, intelligence operations or scientific or technological developments vital to 
the national defense. 


SECRET - Information, the disclosure of which could result in serious damage to the 
Nation, such as jeopardizing international relations, endangering the effectiveness of 
a program or policy or compromising military plans, scientific or technological de- 

velopments or diplomatic or intelligencé operations important to the national defense. 


CONFIDENTIAL - Information, the disclosure of which could be prejudicial to the 
conduct of United States foreign relations and to the defense interests. 


Only non-defense information which the Department has traditionally protected, 
such as certain types of medical and personnel records, information received through 
privileged relations, and information which could offend foreign governments or 
peoples, should be designated LIMITED OFFICIAL USE (5 FAM 911.4-1), 











